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ABSTRACT 

The National* Symposium for Professors of Educational 
Research for 1976 focused on tvo topics: the nature of affect, and 
principles and guidelines for measuring individual affect and 
learliihg environment* This document .contains iive major papers 
presented at the conference.. The $irst paper contrasted the 
physiological and emotional concept of affect as a feeling-state of 
unusual intensity, with the educational conceJ)t of affect as the link 
between cognition and behavior, emphasizing the perceptual aspects of 
affect and self concept, self esteem, and the learning climate in the 
schools* The second paper discussed* affect from a biochemical 
perspective/ The third paper emphasized the relati(Mi between 
individual affect and dimensions of educational environments, and 
described a number of instruments for evaluating school or class 
climate and stjidies relating them to achievement test scores* The 
fourth paper "described a self-concept theory of_ motivation and, 
Tearni'n^g^ith-^emph^sis on-fe^lin-gs^±_p^er.spnal^iPO^^ ability to 
.cope, ability to express, and ability to make choices* The last WS;^€r~ 
discussed evaluation as measurement, decision making, and judgment; 
described the affective domain as psysiological and psycho-social 
including values, emotions, and perceptions; and commended the 
acceptance of an affective epistemology* (CTB) 
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PREFACE 



Tlie NaUonal Syinposiuiu for Prorcssors or luliicaUonnt Re- 
search (NSPBR) was conceived in (lie niid-()0's as a conference for 
dealing willi concerns of individuiils wiUi responsibility for 
leaching research training programs. Specifically, two objectives 
were behind the creation of NSPER: I) to provide an opportu- 
nity for people who teach about research and related skills to 
exchange information about prpblenis, materials and techniques 
in their instructional assignments, and 2) to help these individuals'^ 
obtain hew information from leaders in the geld. 

Following the enthusiastic response of'the participants to the 
first conference in 1967 which focused on alterriative approaches 
for teaching the four basic research areas (introduction, measure- 
ment, statistics 'and advanced design), the symposium developed 
Into an annual series. Topics have ranged from the design^ of. 
research and measurcme^it coutses to evaluation techniques. 
These topics are chosen in light of current c:oncerns in the field of 
educational research. 

NSPER: 76 represents the end of the first dec«nde of this 
conference series. Fittingly, perhaps, the topic of this symposium 
is the definition and measurement of affect as a component of 
the learning ^environment. Tlie presentations of the major 
speakers at the ihree sessions - Memphis, Ualtimorc and 
hioenix - have been. collected and are provided in this report. It 
is hoped that this repoirt adequately reflects the significant ideas 
and issues that were raised and discussed at the tl^ree conferences. 

WJG 

. . urn 
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INTRODUCTION 

There has been increasing clamor for cchtcaliotial account- 
* ability in recent years. Parents and professionals alike are asking 
what the schools are doing>,4o prepare children to meet futiire 
ilematiils. More iinportatUly, the questions are not only what the 
educational syslem plans on doing but how erfectiVe it is in 
accomplishing these goals. 
. , 111 llie certiflcation oraccoimlabilily of educational progranjs, 
broad ^new questions ara also being posed. No longer is data on 
achievement sufficient. Educators are now biding asked (jneslions 
about attitudes, feelings, interests, values, etc. Such questions 
grow ill importance as schools take on goals such as: "Develop 
pride in work and feelings of self worth,** "Develop skills in 
interpersonal relationships,** and "Hstablish a personal set of 
beliefs for daily living.** 

Answering questions about attitudes, interests, values or 
feelings is not easy, in the past, educational traditions, technol- 
ogy and practices have reflected a tendency to relegate tliesc 
(|uestions to a lesser status in compi-trison to qtiestions ciincerniitg 
cognitive growth and devek)pmenl.l1iis report frot]^i NSI'liK: 76, 
however, focuses on measurement undertaken to answer such 
quest ions.^T wo topics provide some structure for that focus: a) 
^ the nature of affect, and b) principles and guidcliiKis for 
measuring individual affect and learning eiivironiiienl. 

Tliree specific objectives were outlined for NSIH{R: 76. They 
were:. 

1. Participants will be exposed discuss and criti(|ue 
^' presentations which delineate: 

a) Ttie nature of affect. 
' b) The measurement of individual alTc^t. 

c) The measurement of affect as n component of the 
le'arning environtnent. ' 

2. Participants, working iit sinoll groups, will identify and rank 
in priority-order the pritlciple% and guidelines which should 
be considered in measuring affect on an individual and/or 
group basis. 

3. Participants will use each other as resources thioiigh the 
exchange of information on problems encountered In 
hieasuring affect in specific settings, 
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Allliough the structure of the three sessions were itleniical, the 
content and affective climate of the conference varied across tlie 
sites, Tlie major speakers addressed the issues of the nature and 
measurement of affect, yet provided tlieir own unique perspective 
and drew upon their own individual experiences. Tlie emotional 
tone or affective environment In each of the sessions seemed also 
to be heavily influenced by the opening dramatizations perform- 
ed by schogl children from each of the three conuiiunities. The 
enthusiastic portrayals of the forms of affect by the children 
from Campus Elenientary School in Memphis, Edmondson Senior 
lUgli School in Balthnore and Central High in Pliocnix provided a 
sthnulating backdrop for the latter activities of the participants at 
the three sessions. 

Unfortunately, it is near impossible to capture in yords tlie 
richness of the experience which followed from the viewing of 
the various vignettes presented by the children. What this report 
documents, therefore, are simply the major addresses from the 
conferences. Contained in tliesp papers is evidence of how 
difficult it is to adequately define or operationalize the concept 
of affect. It is most informative, however, to seb how leaders In 
the field have come to grips with this definition and proceed to 
deal with issues involved in the measurement of affective 
components in the education process. 
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AFFECT AND ITS MEASUREMENT 

Robert E. Bills 
University of Alubaina ^ 



Wl»c" Bill Gcphart called last spring and asked If I would work 
Willi eliis conference in llie area of "Iwalualion in the Affective 
Domain," I was delighted. But my delight turned to dismay when 
he stated hra letter at a later date, that in the first presentation. 
**We expect Uiat you would start by stating what 'the concepts 
'affect* and 'affective be^iaviors* mean to you." As you will see, 
that task is a difficult one since there is little agrecjnent about the 
^ nature of the concept called aflbct, and the agreement whicli. 
exists relates only tangentially to variables such as values, 
attitudes, self concepts, and others which are of concern to 
* educators. , * * 

WHAT IS AFFECT AND WHY THE CONCERN? 

What I want to do hi this first presentation is to show that 
niany educators and some psychologists use the term "affect to 
dcsci^jhe an area of human existence whose ivMuie Is not clear to' 
^ us. We know that education nnist be concerned with more than 
cognition and we have used tiie terni affect to label some of the 
additional factors but the label is neither descriptive nor is It 
definitive, i would like also to talk about how people have 
attempted to solve the problem of defining affect and tomorrow 
to talk about problems involved in assessing whut is purported to 
be affect and in helping schools improve jn the so called affective 
area. ■ / - 

Let me go back a sliort distance jn the history of psychology 
to'dcscribe the affect problem, to show its lack of definition, and 
to establish that when educators and psychologists talk about * 
0 affect they are not necessarily talking abjtlnt the snme' tliing./ro 
clarify 4his last point. I suggest^ that psychologists who are . 
interested in studying affect as a phenomenon see affect as a, 
biological process, while educators and psychologists who arc / 
Q "'interested /II helping people to change or^lo' grow sec affect as a 
EI^C *^"g»»'live typeof prccccs. • ^, * ^ 
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" In 1928, Schneider wrote, 

* In Ihe psychology of feclingf allhough there is an \ 
cvery-growing accumulation of ^niaterial, there is no 
satisfactory system ahd classiflcatioi). Investigators 
are iutcrcsted chielly.in the pliystological fouAdalioii 
vi)f the expressions of emotiori* wliereas the experi- 
ences llicnisclves arc neglected 475). 

In most respects, tlie statement is. valid today and il,points td/tlic^ 
c;.. r.*iciilial and physiological horns of our definitional dilemnia. 

Mlie slateiMent is a most interesting one in that it recognizes the 

^ content of the experience as a factor which should be of concern 
bnt which is neglected because of concentration bn the physiol- 
ogy of emotion. Today, most psychologists who are interested in 
emotion view if as a physiological stale, and since positive ' 
physiological states of emotion cannot be demonstrated, the 
psychology qf emotion is the psycholo^ of fca^ 2nd anger. Ultle 
is said about positive emotions such as love, and tlie^expericntial 
aspects ofeniolion or affect arc ignored. ^ ' ^ 

Definitions of effect over the past 50 years differ little /roni 
each otIierMa 1934, Warrdn gave this definition, "Aficct = . • . 
the dynamic and essential constituent of emotion . . . [ll] is an 
inclusive term, used to denote any variety of emotional experi- 
ence or emotional concomitants, especially a strong emotion, and 
also moods'* (p. .7). The equation of affccf and emotion is shown 

* also in Duncker and Waifs (l93S)Genmn English Dictionary of 
Psychological and Psychoanalytical Tenns which translalcs the 
Gerinan word •'afi^ckf' to . ! .affect, emotion" and in Bcigefs 
Diciipnary of Psychology and Related Fields wliiclijilso 
translalcs "affekt" to " . , • affdct, emotion." 

In .1958, linglish and English described affect as " . a cl^ss 
name for feeling, emotion, mood, temperament ... Many coh- 

. tcmpojary thcorislshoid that there is no separate affect-state, but 
only an affective or feclif aspect of a cognitive ^l^te or 
process . . . 15). Tljus, ' ^an be seen that some psychologists 
recognized a non physiologjcal definition of affect but their 
number became snialler as psychology moved during the past 25 
vears toward a definition of itself as the y^tudy of behavior by 
wHii^^h is meant the study of-qvert, observable, measurable. 
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behavioral acls. Thk movement left iiiik room for affect as an 
iniporUnI component of huniaii exjslencc. 

Hnglisli and RnglisI) did not overlook the more traditi(;nal 
definitions entirely, Tims, they stated that affect •'practical- 
ly -an emotion.... the dynami*.*. or essential (|iiulity of an> 
emotion; tlie energy of an emotion** 41^58, p. 15). In so doing, 
they negated the most hnporta^nt pai\ of their first definition, 
that affect may be a feeling aspect of a cogi^ilive stale or process. 

Wolman (1973) illustrates the points I am attempting to nikc 
* which are thai: 1) conceptual confusion is present in most 
dennitions of affect. 2) much of psychology has attempted to 
equate affect with emotion as a means of dealing with affect. 3) 
there has been little, if any. change in deiinitions in the past SO 
years, and 4) affect 6an be either a peTce]plual or a physiological 
state, altlumgh it is more frequently defined as physiological 
rather than perceptual. In liis 1973 dictionary. Wolman defines 
affcci as: "I. A class name given to feelings, emotions, or 
dispositions as a mode of mental functioning. 2l The name given 
to specific emotions or feelings. 3.. ..A slate generated when 
motivated action becomes unfeasible** (p. 1 1 ). 

An excellent Illustration of my point regarding confusioii 
which appears in defliiitibns of affect can he fiunid in a 1972 
description by F.ysenck: 

Affect. A term that is not denned nnifornily. In 
general, it is used to characterize a feeling state of 
particular intensity. Somethnes an 'affect* is cliarac* 
, terized as a state bronglit about by actions almost 
wholly ujvoid of intentional control hi accordance 
with moral and objective viewpoints. The term is also 
found in the . . . | psych olpgical| . . . literature as 
practically synonymous with 'emotiim* in certain 
senses (p. 28). 

Formal definitions also support my pt.int regarding the lack of 
relevance of the terms affect or emotion for education; none 
cncunipasses^wliat*! believe educators are talkhig about when 
they talk about affect. To clarify this statement let tiie call 
attention to the fact that with the exception of the term "moral 
viewpoint** used by Byscnck. none of the deftiiitions I have 
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presented deals wiUV terms sucli as valuer, ideals, attitudes, self 
conccpis, mmals, character, and others which concern educators. 
All of the^ considerations lead me to suggest that we probably 
need a new term or viewpoint which does not equate afTeci and 
emotion and which is broad enougli to encompass educators' 
^concerns for the nature of the inner experience of people which 
seems so directly related to the quality of their behavior. 

Wlicn I examine instruments which purport to measure affect, 
I find the same confusion wliich is found in the definitions of 
affect I have presented, flie flood ^.of measures ^purported to 
f pleasure affect which has appeared in the past few years, the 
''broad, range of concerns and non-specinc focus, und the psycho* 
metric inadequacies of the instruments suggest to me that: t) We * 
are not close to an agreement about what affect is of what to call 
it, 2) ^lat wc are trying io measure is so unclear to us Uiat we 
cannot develop instruments with acceptable psychometric quali- 
ties, and 3) We probably will continue to enlarge our store of 
instruments which purport to measure affect until we can define 
what wt mean by affect. I have concluded that unless we can 
achieve a better concept of affect, we will never be able to dcal^ 
with it in our clas$roon:s or in our researcli. 

How were we trapped into the dualism which sometimes 
puses affect to be seen as an experiential problem and at other 
times as a physiological problem? In the time available I cannot 
Juiiy answer the question but I will introduce it. 

One thing we know is lhat the problem has been with us for a 
long time, li existed before Descartes post' ,jted his mind-body 
diclioton)*' froni wh/ch|hc experiential-physiological affect prob- 
lem e . Had Descartes not divided us up into m^nd and body, 
I. suppose someone else would have done so since long before 
Descartes we had accepted the philosophy of Socrates who 
rejected emotionality to free the rational mind for understanding 
am) that of Aristotle whose logic posited a subject-ob^ct duality 
in all knowing. Were it not for the Csitesian dkhotomy, we iniglit , 
think of tlh. pers(m we are. trying to educate and not of the 
'*mind" we are trying to teach or of the bddy which brings the 
••mimr to school. 

fjcf me phrase the problem in anotlfcr way. Hie Cartesian 
dichotomy has led us to an overconcern for bodily processes and 
^Pj^^ysical manifestations of psychological processes since we 



cannot objecHvely sUidy "mind." This exaggerated concern has, 
in lecenl years, taken the form of exclusive emphasis by the 
behaviorlsts on overt, observable, and nieasnreable behavior. Tiiis 
over-concern with **behavior**^lias led to further lack of concern 
{or what is happening to learners as people. In the past, there 
liavc been isolated voices urging us tp do something about the 
whole person and to concern ourselves with what we are doing to 
the person of the learner.'^But these voices i:ave been ignored for 
many reasons, tRe most recent of which is the conviction^f'uiany 
educators, which has come to education from psychology, that^ 
the only job of education is behavioral change.. 

Today we can no longer ignore aflect. Federal legislation 
insists that wg evaluate our programs at least in part on thcbasis^ 
of what is happening to learners' self concepts and values, aniong 
other things. And learners are sliowing us that we can no longer 
afford to ignore them. A few years ago they threatened to burn 
down our buildings. Today they have become disruptive, aggres- 
sive, hostile, and violent.^ln many ways, they have told us what^ 
we can do with our teaching, which many of them see as 
unnecessary, unimportant, irrelevant, and dehumani/Jng. 

A second aspect of the problem wliich results from emphasiz- 
ing the pihysical bases of emotion is that it diverts us from our 
basic t(>iicenis as educato.s and facilitators of change, if affect is 
e^notion, then affect is a physical problem and not an educational 
one. To sec affect as enunion is to ignore .(he affective experience 
and to concentrate on what seems to be its physical expressions. 
Lei ine phrase this in another manner.^ Wlien I am angry or afraid, 
my experiential concern is not with thb (low of blood to my large 
muscles, thetlilation of my supils, the hicreasc of adren;dhi in my 
blood stream, or other phy lical changes which,'taken as a whole, 
ar^ deiined as enuition by most psychologists. My concern is with 
the e?^perier.ce of the emotion and this.expeiience affects n*e as a 
whole.^^Thus, if the experience is sufticiently. intense, it also 
causes diangos in my physical being. It is interesting to note that 
wlicu we look at emotion as a physiological process, ijot onl^ do 
we ignore theexpetience of the. eniotion,wc can't even determine 
what emotion is bcuig experienced,. Ai a physical le.ycl,Tear and 
anger are surprisingly alike and love doesn't even e^ist! 

We miglit ask why educators havci chosen a direction that 
ignores what they call affect and which Causes tlieni to Ignore 
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some of (heir central concerns. There are several reasons. Ut me 
sliare five of Iheni wjlli you. 

1) One reason educators have avoided allenipts to alter affect 
is the assumption that the inner world of a person is too private 
to enter; that it is a violation of human riglits for schools to do 
anylftng about such things as attitudes, Reliefs, values, and the 
like. This concern Is based on the belief that the only way schools 
can assist the development of socially acceptable altitudes, values, 
and self concepts is to make students believe and value what we 
believe they should, and we- are reluctant to move consciously 
into' 1984 and political indiKtrlnalion. If this is the only 
^alternative, tlien I agree; but I do not believe that indoctrination 
is the only alternative. 

2) The I5ck of concern for affect in our classrooms , has 
resulled.also fronfthe belief of many educators that they should 
be concerned only with behavior, since it is the only thing that 
really Tnalleis. Such a belief underlies most learning theories and 

theories of instruction. It is basic to many recent educational 
practices such as programmed instruction, computer assisted 
insthiclion, behavioral objectives, and objeclives refercnced tests. 

' In part, our overconcern for behavior has resulted from the 
efforts of psychology and education to become scientific. It Is 
commonly held that the only way to develop psychology as a 
science is to concentrate lon the ^ludy of behavior since only 
behavior can be observed and measured directly. Education has 
followed in'psychology's footsteps. ^ 

3) Tlie behavioral, empiiasis in psychology and education has^ 
resulted, also, from the matter of definition l/raised earlier. 
Behavioral orientations define affect as ^n imfit subject for 
scientific sludy..Shice science can deal only wiliWu<^nality and, 

' byTTgrccnienl froni IhcJimc of Socralcs^affecl and emotion are 
irralional, it follows that science cannot deal with affect. Tlius, 
psychology very early gave up its concerns for soul and mind and 
divorced itself from philosophy. Psychology turned from a study 
of mind not because it was ummportant but because of the belief 
that the "inner man" could not 6c studied scientifically. The 
result in psychology and later in education vvas that inner 

' experience was ignored.- 

4) A fnrlher reason for ignoring affect in the goals of the 
© jhools is the , incorrect assumption that there is a direct 
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relationship between cognition and heliavior. Schools have a 
singular concern for cognitive learning, liven when educators have 
sought goals for students such as creativity, critical thinking, 
worthy use of leisure time, worthy lionie nienibership, health, 
economic sufficiency, and others, it Is usually assumed that tiie 
way to achieve these is through increased cognitive under- 
standing^. II is convenieni to believe that we can reach the goal of 
a tuller life by Increasing cognition, and this belief answers the 
question of how schools can lielp students reach the goal. 
Behaviorism helps to avoid fhe problem even more easily since it 
sees affect and other internal states either as problems wliich 
stand in the way of studying behavior or as non-existing or 
non essential constructs, the latter position taken by B. F. 
Skinner. Skinner holds thai learning is only the modiHcation of 
already existing behaviors and that to cliange behavior, it is not 
necessary to know what Is Inside the ''black box" called a subject 
if, indeed, there Is anything there at all (Skinner, 1939, 1948, 
1971). 

-5) In recent years, schools have been deterred from .effortsjo . 
deal with affect because of the opinions of some patents ami 
most critics wljo believe that social and other goals are divc-r;ions, 
dilutions of educational efforts, or frivolities and that affect is 
jiot the province of the school.. 

It is not only the public, the critics, and Vradition which arc 
responsible for the point of view thai education should be * 
concerned exclusively with cognition; educators also nuist accept 
some of the responsibility. How often have we heard the belief 
verbalized that, "concern for the affective lives of'students is a 
nice goal but how are we supposed to deal with affect and still do 
everything else we are supposed to do?" That usually ends the 
discussion i^ven though we may believe the. question more 
appropriately should be,. "How can wc do what we are supposed 
to do for boys and girls unless we are conccfned for t!ie totality 
of their liv^s includhig their affective lives?" 

In spite of beliefs that affect is not the province of the schools, 
many symptoms teil us that all is not well with education, and 
these are forcing ns to re-examine the rule of the umer experience 
of a person in liisedutatiou. Please note that I say forced; since if 
the schools were funcUonhig smoothly, I llunk they would 
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continue with llielr exaggerated interest in cognition and the 
exclusion of concerns for learners as people. Among tlio^ things 
which are causing us to give attention to affectlvity are 
these: I) Students are not behaving ,as we tliink tliey should 
jSdiave: Tliey are difficult to control, they challenge our 
authority and our persons, and they are destructive and violent. 
2) Many people are convinced that students are not learning 
-jwliaLthey^houldJearn-.3)JtlsJ)ecoming-incrfiasiiigly_diff^^^ 
coerce, manipulate, charm, seduce, or otherwise motivate stu- 
dents into becoming the kind oT people we think they should be 
or hito learning the things we think they should learn. 

These problems have been developing for a long time and they 
are paralleled by other problems. Let me cite some additional 
ones from my own work and try to put them in perspective (Bills, 
1975). 

To help children learn the cognitions which we believe they 
shoulif learn" as they progress in school, educators provide 
children fewer opportunities to make decisions for themselves 
and ignore them more and more in the making of decisions. Tlic 
deteriorating human rebtionshlps ' which result destroy the 
helpful qualities of the teachers. Teachers are rated by students as 
low lortheir level of regard for them and in their congruence or 
personal honesty with them. .Teachers arc rated even lower on 
their ability to understand students as students understand 
themselves and onNheir regard for students as people of worth 
unless the students' behavior conforms to the teachers* desires. As 
a consequence, the Ijonger students' remain hi school the more 
negative become their attitudes toward scliool, toward them- 
selves, and toward other people. These, developing negative 
^attitudes are paralleled by the increasingly more negative alti- 
tudes of parents toward the schools (Bills, 1975). 

School is an especially bad place to be if you are a^oy because 
teachers will see you as less acceptable than if you were a girl. 
They will have greater difficulty in understanding you as you 
understand yourself, and they, will be more apprehensive about 
your potentially disruptive behavior. Sometimes you are better 
off if you are black rather than white; your chances of being 
icnored are greater. The middle-class culture of the average 
j9pscher, who Is also female, makes it difficiSit for the teacher to 
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iindcrsland and lo accept black or male sUideiiLs. Oirls are 
acceplcd only if lliey conform (o (he leacliers* ideals." 

Ujiconscioiis biases assure Uial children who hold values 
different from those of their teachers will iccciye lower teacher- 
assigned marks even (lioiigli their achievement levels warrant 
liighcr ouct (Finch. Finch, and Bills. Note 2). l ooked at in terms 
of freedom to exercise choice and to control one's future, schools 
inust be judged as oppressive (Frymler. Bills. Russell, and Finch. 
1975a. 1975b). With relationships in the schools such as these, is 
it any wonder that students, and particularly black students, at 
the Junior high level ^are rejecting the values of their teachers 
* (Bilk. Note I)? 

Such syniptoins and problems are causing educators to be 
concerned for iutmanl/ing the cnrriculnm. for helping children 
relate more effectively to each other and to their teachers 
througli such activilies as values clarification; scnsitivliy trainhig. 
individual and group counseling, magic circle groups, and otheis. 
' for movenients toward the teaching of values, for attempts to 
educate character, and for other things designed to overcome the 
- problems. 

Tlie increasing complexity of human problems which face 
education have caused a corresponding Increase in our efforts to 
. solve the problems. Many of our efforts, though, which supposed- ^ 
ly are intended to express concern for cfiJIdren as people, are 
efforts to "adjust" children to learnuig environments which 
exa<;erbale already existing problems. These efforls often create 
new problems and most have been directed towar<l discovering 
new ways of getting children to learn more information. As a 
result, the attempted sohitions often become part of the problem. 

The search for solutions to the problems which face the 
sch(M)ls has led us, into the area of affect, and here many 
unwelcome surprises await us. The search is a painful one. The 
conhusion which Is present in psychological theory about the 
nature of affect Is found also In measures of affect. 

Let me be uu)re specific and discu.ss lour compendia of what 
can be calltfil affective Instruments in a somewhat ^superficial 

■Unfortunately, references to the data upon which this and pre- 
ceding statements In this paragraph are based are not available 
ERXC ^"'^^••'•^^^'^^""^^^^^ confidenllal school suiveys. 



. manner to illustrate both the conrusion which exists and any 
earlier point about the dilTercnt emphases in education and 
traditional psychology. That point holds that people who are 
interested in facilitating change in other people see affect as 9 
state related to cognition or inner experience whereas traditional 
psychologists see affect as a pliysiologicaf phenomenon. Althougli 
only one of the four compehdia is classed in the affect area by lis 
author, I believe all four are in the area as defined by current 
cducationuj use. It is no accident that the three compendia which 
do not claim to relate to affect have been developed by authors 
outside the field of education, (^ucators are the principal users 
of the term affect to describe a broad area of experiential 
concerns. 

The first referente is to Buros* Mental Measurements Year- 
book (1972). As the name implies, the reference is a cumulative 
index which appears aperiodically and which describes educatfon- 
al and psychological measuring instruments under the broad te^ni . 
' of mental measurement. . 
For all of its sophistication, The Mental Measurements 
Yearb(H)k has not solved, the problem of cluss^ficatidn or 
deOnition. If you are to use it, you ahnost need the title of i!ie 
instruments you wish to review before you can locate tlteni since 
the reference is far more useable starting with the title pf ah \ 
instrument than by starting with a problem and asking; *'Wliat 
instruments are available hi the area?** 

Duros, which is usually so lielpful to people with measurement 
^ problems, is of little assistance in the area of self concept, 
attitudes, self esteem, values, morality, and character ^education. 
Of the 1 ,1 SS references in the seventh edition (1972), fewer than 
25 are even remotely related to the area with which I believe we 
arc concerned and most of these faU into categories of person- 
ality, interest, attitude, and self concept. One reason Buros does ' 
not give a long list of affective instruments is that ' such 
instruments have not' been published conunercially and The 
Mentat Measurements Yearbook tndades references only to 
published instruments. 

The problem of classification of in§rrumenfsand the contrast- 
ing concerns of educators and psychologists can be illustrated by 
relfcrence to a widely cited inventory of "affective** instruments 
^ Jited by Beatty and published by the Association for Super- 
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vision and Curriculum Devclopinciil In it, DcuUy lias a 

cliapler on ''HmoUons: (he Missing IJnk.in Hducation" (pp. 
74-88). Thai chapter is col??b^ned with seir concept theory and 
not with emotion in the traditional psyclu)h)gical sense. Ueatty 
believes that Teelings and emotion are understandable only in 
relation to scir concept. He states, "... Tcelings arise as a result 
or comparison between . . . incoming data and the self concept" 
(p. 81), and he dirrerentiales between Teelhigs and emotions 
primarily on the basis of intensity, lie also sees feelings and 
"(emotions as di/Terent .rrom each other but he believes that 
reeling^ beconje emotions when they become strong enougli. 
Ihus, there is a relationship between reeling and emotion, but 
feeling is the result oX evaluaUon of seir concept interactions 
whereas emotioit is a physiological reaction. Heatty does not 
make it clear whether eii^otions and reejingsdirrcr only in degree 
but not in character, lie does make it clear that feelings ary 
educational problems in the larger sense or the term ''education^ 
al." . ' 

^ the inventory portion of Deatiy*s booklet illustrates the pohit 
of the conTusion- which has resulted Trotn a hick oF a clear 
ilermition of effect and suggests that Ucatty's view^ about the 
nature ofiifrect have not affected his list orafrcctivc instruments, 
since the inventory, includes Tar more ihan scIT concept measures. 
This conclusion is htrthcr reinforced by the Tact that altluntgli 
Ikatty defines aTFect as already stated, that Js, *'a result of 
comparison bclwccn — incoming data and (he scir," he opera- 
tionally defmes it by the categories under which instruments are 
inventoried in the compendium. These include: attitude scales, 
creativity, interaction, miscellaneous, motivation, personality, 
readiness, and. selT concept. Thus, most assesstnent instruments 
whfch do not purport to measure nchievoment, ^aptitude, intelli* 
gence, or interests are included as mensures of liFrectivity and 
affcctivity becomes something other tlian what .he deHned it to 
be. 

. Kobinson, Kusk,and Head (i%H) speak only ol attitudes, and 
these are described as^ political attitudes to which are appended 
l\vo sub groups, measures of occupational attitudes and occupa- 
tioibl cliara>:tetistics and measures of socini psychological atti- 
tiHlcs. You should not let the titles of the various sections of 
Appendix B, Measures of Social Psychological Altiludes (Robin* 
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sun & Shaver, I97S), mislead you into believing tljal it contains 
descriptions of instruments which educators would expect to And 
Jlicrc. Appendix B contains references and descriptions for most 
of the instruments wliich are of interest to educators when they 
refer to affect. It includes Measures of Self-Estcem and Related 
Constructs, Alienation and Anomia, Political A^li^udes, Values, 
General Attitudes toward People, Religious Attitudes, and Meth- 
odological Scales. Methodological Scales include measures of 
social desirability and various social attitude scales. In case you 
are interested, ''anouiia*' is denned by Srolc, who authored one 
of the instruments, **as an individual's generalized, pervasive sense 
of social malintegration or *sclf'to-others alienation' " (Robinson 
& Shaver, i975,p. 172). 

Ilie Robinson and Shaver {inblicatiou illustrates the fact (hat 
psyciiologtsts do not xlcntre affect in the same ways educators do. 
Althougli they include most of the constructs educators consider 
to be in the affective realm, these are not defined as affect 
nicasiires but as attitude measures. Their method of grouping is 
not entirely satisfactory, liowever, since it uses constructs such as 
attitudes and values wliicli arc as poorly defined as affect. But 1 
do not believe their groups are as likely to as misdirecting to 
educators as the term affect. The reader is cautioned not to make 
final judgments' regarding the instruments which arc listed in' 
Robinson and Shaver without reviewing the literature. This 
statement can be applied in varying degrees to. each of the 
"^mpcndia to which I will refer. ^ 
III my particular field, .which is self-concept theory, the most 
useful compilation is the one authored by Wylie (1974). Her^ 
boolc is wcll-Avritten, clear in Vis definitions and^ standards, and it 
delimits the area so that it can be covered both intetisively and 
extensively. Most importantly, Wylie assists the reaier by 
""specifying licr criteria, definitions, and standards^ and -then 
discusses the instruments in terms of these.. She leaves no doubt 
in the reader's mind ahout. her opinion of each of the instru- 
ments. Furthermore, iit every possible point sh^attempts to pouit ^ 
out the need for further research and makes numerous sugges- 
tions for injprovement in the area. . . , ' 
^' Wylie's book is remarkable when it is considered that she docs 
the work hersolf without the aid of a large staff. As a result, her 
^ formation and conclusions are more reliable than those of any 
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other lisi wilii which I am ucqiiaiiited, aUhoiigh Ihcrc is lillle 
doubl thai error is contained even in (his vohiinc because of her 
need lo depend U) some degree on dcsciiplions and daUi provided 
by aulhors. 

Wylie does not encounter (he problem of (leflniiion or;irrec(. 
since bcr concern is with (he self concept, which falls in (he area 
of arfeci primarily through (lie (hinkiiig and pr:ic(fce of educa- 
tors. A partial list of ins(rumen(s which she reviews gives an 

^insiglit in(o her thinking and includes measures of (he phenom- 
enal self, sucli as (he BiKler and llaigh SIC) Q Sori. (he bidex of 
Adjustment and Values, (he IMers-Ilnriis, Coopersmidi's Self- 
Cs(ceiii Inventory, and Gough's Adjective Check List, and 
non-plicnoinenal self measures such as the Who Am I, Twenty 
Sentences Test, the Thematic Apperception Test, Rorschach Test, 
Draw^a-Person Test, and Sentence Completion Test. Although her 
concern is^for the plienomenal ^nd non-phenomenal self con- 
cepts, educators are interesied principally in the phenomenal se!r 
whkli is concerned with the self a^ an ot)jcct iii the percepturl 
fleld and which is most oftfii called self concept, rather than with 
self as agent of action which is the non-plrcnnmena! self. 

Tliesc four compendia give some idea of (he inventory 
resources available to f>ie researcher. They pJso rchiforce the 
conclusion that Jherc is no connnon agreement aboot what affect 
is, or of the types of instruments which should be used to 
uneasure it. Tlie contents of the four compendia le,ifU to several 

, conclusions: 1) there is no conunon agreement about What to 
include in sach inventories, probably because no bro^jd and 
adequately defined concept is available to guide the selectiori pf 
instniments, 2) most of the available instrnhients aic^>f doubtful 
reliability and unknown validity', 3) most of the instnimciits in 
thu area have be^n developed for use in one study or a series of 
stiulies and havejlieu disappeared from use, and 4) even tlioiigli 
an iiistrimie'iit is well-known and widely Tised,^ such as the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale, the Piersdlariis, oLCoopcrsmitirs 
Self-Ifsteein Inventory, tliefe may be little evidence to support its 
use. If you douhtMhe validity of this slateiiieiit, I invite yon to 
read Wylie's coiiiiiients regartluig the scales, and especially the 

^Tennessee Self Concept Sgale. " , 

I^oiii the thoughts I liava sliaied with you io this pohit, I 
conclude that the aiisw^ts to many of the probloiiis in the affect 
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area arc not (o be found by plowing aliead in (he saifte lut we. 
have been travelling. What we need is a new frame of leference 
for understanding people and for viewing educational goals. The 
old frames of reference make allowance for affect only by tacking 
constructs on to already completed houses. As 1 said earlier, the 
reactions of busy teachers to such an approach is, 'ilow can'^we 
do this and still do all of the other tilings we must do?** Permit ^ 
me to return^to Descartes in<an effort to resolve the problems I 
have raised and Jto describe what' I believe is a more productive 
point of view. ♦ ^ , 

/ . The mind-body dichotomy has affected our thinking in many 
wiys. One of its more obvious nianifestations, as far as education 
is concerned, is the recent attempt to develop taxonomies of 
* educational objectives Jti .tlie^psychomotor, cognitive, and af* 
fective domains (Ragsdale, 49S0; Bioom, 19S6; Krathwohl, 
Oloom, and Masia, 1964). TUe'^ taxonomy of objectives' in .the ' 
affective domain refers to these objectives as "emotional learn- 
ing** objectives and classifies them into Tive categories which ^ 
mcludc Receiving, Responding, Valuing, Organization, and 
Characterization by a Value or Value \Complex. 

The five categoric^ of the affective domain do not seem to me 
to show clearly that the taxonomy separates the cognitive and the 
affective domains, since cognition appears to be a part of some or 
all of them. Additionally, the taxonomy does not relate affect to 
emotion ^s promised by the term "emotional learning.**^ 

The dilcnmia ]s this:* if you start witii the mind-body 
dichotomy, no satisfactory scheme is available for logically 
relating affect to either part ofjhe dichotomy, and affect 
sometimes appears as a "mind" concept apd sometiiu^s as^a 

' "body** concept. Hducators view affect as an a^ect of "mind** 

- even thougli they use the terms affect and emotion interchange- 
ably. On the other hand, psychologists who study emotion view 
affect as a "body" process. More precisely, those people who are 
concerned with helping relationships and wiilTlacilitlting change 
in people, view affect as an aspect of a cognitive process whereas 
those who are interested in the scientiHc study of emotion vieW* 
affect, or emotion, as a physiological process. Except for the term 
affect, we have no means of relating such concepts as values, 
altitudes, and self concept 4o each other even thougl) we 

O jtuitively believe such a relationship exists. The term affect 
ERJ C ppcars inadequate for the task^ 

" 5- ^ • 



A more. satisfactory means of rcsolvfng Uic problem may he io 
begin by forgetting about tlie mind^body dichotomy and to view 
the person from a more wimlistic point of view, sucli as is done 
by perceptual psydiology. Aa*ording to perceptual psychology, 
as a perstm interacts witli other people, situations, and objects, 
certain aspects of tlie experience "are differentiated as meaningful 
in either a positive or a negative sense. Hiese dsffereiltiations and 
tlieir meanings are called perceptions. Some perceptions are 
further differentiated as being a part Mf^self while others are 
perireived as not belonging to the Self. Terceptious and their 
meanings are organized into what is called the perceptual Held 
which has a fluid and continuously changing character. 
^ Central to the perceptual fielcl is the self concept, which serves 
as a screen or sieve throiigfi which new perceptions aie adinitted 
to the perceptual field. Perceptionists (Snyggand Combs, 1949; 
Bills, 1956; Oeatty, 1969) see behavior as a function of this 
perceptual field* 11ms, all behavior is relevant to and determined 
by the structure of the perceptual field^Mhe instant ofaction 
(Snyggand Combs, 1949). \ 

For the person, his organized perceptions are realjty and they 
are the only reality liei can know. Yhey'4iave 'resulted fromjiis^' 
interpretations of his interactions and especially those which 
Jnvoive his xself concept. Interactions which are perceived as. 
strengthening or confirmatory io iUe self are accompanied by 
positive affective states such as pleasure, joyi |pve, and otht^s. 
Interactions whicb are perceived as potentially destructive or 
debasing to self or to the organism itself are accompanied by 
negative affective slates and if the thrent^to the self is sufficiently 
great, the organism alerts itself for **nglit or fliglit" (Cannon, 
1932), The preparation for figlit or flight involves physiological, 
changes called emotions. Affect is the feeling state whicli Ksidts' 
Jroni the person's awareness of the state ofhis self concept. - 

Tlie perceptual organization of .a person includes all ofhis 
|)erccptions or beliefs about the nature of reality. Some of these 
beliefs ^rc about what the nature of the physical universe is like, 
some of them arc about what is im|H)rt:mt, others are beliefs 
about how" we should be prepared to experience |>coplc and 
events, and some are beliefs almut who he is and what he is jike. 
*nicsc beliefs are called facts, values, .attituctes, interests, pre* 
judices,^self concept, and the hke. They are all heliets and for the 
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individual they are rcalily, Tlicy arc all cognitlvc-pcrccplual in 
^nature; they arc tlie resuUs of higlily elective processes and 
dennilions, and they have all beci) learned. In no way are they 
affective. Affect develops as a consequence of the hUeractions of 
the perceptual field into which they are organized with people, 
situations, and objects, and thus, affect is a relational result. 

For our discussion the most important points are these. First, 
the individual is more profitably viewed as a total entity than as a 
combination of parts. Second, when viewed from this vantage 
point, affect is^'seen neither as an aspect of mind or body, nor as a 
type of cognition or behavior, but as the evaluative reactions of 
the organism during^ and as a result of, interactions. Tlius, affect 
is not a thing to be ignored, tauglit, or changed; it is the 
. individuars perceptions or awareness of the stale of his organism 
as it interacts. \ • < 

A third point Is that a i)erceplual point of view provides an 
understanding of why we have been unable to find common 
tiireads in what we operationally have defined as afTec^tive 
variables. From a jSerceplUal point of view, the various things 
which we have called affective variables are not affective but are 
cognitive-perceptual beliefs. All cognitions are beliefs and they 
* can be grouped in various meaningful ^ays. Some are beliefs 
. about the nature of realiiy, while others are beliefs about what is 
important, about how we sliould'feel about things and pebple, 
about what >ve are like, and so fortti. All have been learned in 
that they have licenllifferentialed in interaction. Even our beliefs 
about reality arc learned and reality,. as we believe It to be, exists 
'ijrincipally thjoughdefimlion. ^ 

May *l jlluslrate this last point *lhraugh numbering systems? 
Before we can coiml, we nmsl agree on the units *v'ff will usc^ the 
base of the system, which in the decimal system is 10, and 
whether or not the system will be finite or infinite, which means 
that Mifien you reach a certain point you either begin over again 
' or you conlhme on indefinitely. Arithmetic is based on an 
infinite, decimal system hi which the units are equidistant from 
each other and are of equal size. But who is disluibed when we 
use a finite numbering system which has equal units and which 
has a Hiise oi 12, or when we use a finile.numbering system v(\i\\ 
We 12, which has unequal intervals? The best example of my 
O isi illustration is a clock and of the second Js a calendar. All 



three of these numbering systems - our usuni nunibcrhig system, 
the clock, and the calendar are acce|)tnhle and Iheir acceptance 
lies in the dellnitions we have adopted. 

^ My point is that all cognitions are^bclicfs and 'lhey can be 
grouped in various ways. One group is concerned with the 
so-called real world. Tlie rest of our beliefs we have relegated to 
wliat we have called aftect. In a traditional scnsc,^c()gnilions 
relate to knowledge about the nature of the real world whereas 
those relating to wliat .^s supposedly more subjective have been 
dossed as affect variables* The differencj^in the two groups is one 
of definition, and from a pfrctptual point ()r view, the groups 
• differ only -In terms of what they relate to: Thus affect, in the • 
sense of the term as used by educators and others, is cognitive in 
the same sense that knowjedge is cognitive. 

To avoid .possible confusion in what I will say, let me provide 
sonie definitions at this point. Our ^beliefs are pcrceplioos in the 
sei4^ that " . . . perception refeis^'to^flny differentiation a person 
is cabbie «>f making in his perceptual geld whether or not an 
objectively observable stinmlus is present"1(('e)mhs, Richlirils, and 
Richards, 1976, pp. 16*17). Traditionally, the term 'V-ogniliqn" 
has been used to describe knowledge, understanding, or iileation, 
while in education/ values, attitudes, self concept, lind similar, 
constructs have been called affect. TIte .constructs of c()gtiition 
and affect, when^u^ed In the sense 1 have just defined it, are boifi 
j)crceptuai in nature. Ttius, I subdivide perceptions into cognitive 
and non-cognitive types which frees the term. affect for use as I 
have defined it. Ii^ 4ny further comments, i will Hjse cognitive, 
m)n-cognitive, and affect In a manner consistent with Ihesc 
definitions. J separate beliefs about reality from other beliefs and 
call them cognitive and noti-Sognitive only for purposes of 
discussion. They are all perceptual in nature; eaclraffecis the 
structure and col^tent of the perceptual field, and througli tiie\ 
person's perceptions, each affects behavior. 

My fourth point in proposing that the perceptual point of view 
Is a more effective way of viewing the human organisnrand 
behavior is my most important one. Viewed in this manner, affect 
sliould'not be our most important concern if our purpose is to 
assist learning, ilevelopment, creativity, and so fotth. Our concern 
sliould be with the experiencing of the organism aud with the 
availability of that experience in awareness and^in undistorted' 



fasliioii to the person as lie interacts. It is at tliii point ttiat oUr 
developing concerns foe humanistic education, non-cognitive^ 
v*ariables, group interaction, individual adjustment, valpes, and 
the like can be interrelated and brouglit into focus. Let me say 
liow this works* 

We know that if a person experiences another person as 
understanding, accepting, reliable, and trustworthy, then the 
ability of the person to admit^Jnto awareness any and all aspects 
of his experience is- increased (Rogers, 1957, 1958). Tlireat 
^educes Iciarning dnd the intellectual quality of beliavior, as 
. jddgcd^by its appropriateness and its ability to scht problems 
(Dills, 1969). « 

As you recognize, I have substituted one set of concepts for 
another ^nd since I have, it is incumbent on me to show the 
relevance of the substitution for the problem of affective 
nieasorement in the sense that term is usually used. Unless I can 
show. thc relevance of my substitution, there is no benefit to be 
derived from this conceptual exercise. 

* « Perceptual theory implies that our primary concern should be 
for those things which tell us something about the qualities of the 
relationsliips students experience and not for what we have called* 
^ affect. This follows from what I have already said about threat 
and its influence on the structure of the perceptual field and^ 
through it, behavior. If we know, something about the nature of 
the student's perceived^ environment in terms of potential threads 
or relationsliips wliicir'can reduce threat, then we ^In predict , 
what will happen to the student (Rogers, 1959). Undc; reduced 
threat,.a person lowers his defenses and begins to examine the 
nieaniug? of his experience for him. His perceptual field.broadens 
and he is able to adiiiit to awareness more and more of his 
experiencing and is able to incorporate liew experience. Conse- 
quently, his self concept alters to becqjne more congruent witif' 
tlie meanings of tliis larger body of experience for his organism. 

Under threat a person admits to awareness only selected 
aspects of his cxpeiience and even these may be distorted. As a 
result, he may come to view himself as hiferior or superior to 
other, people or he may view himself Jn other distorted ways. 
None' of thesc^f^rceptual states results in positive benefits for 
V hiin. He not only is dissatisfied with hhnself and experiences 
O jinful interactions with other people, he is unable to learn as 



effectively and meaningfully as he^niiglit, and lie is uiitiblc to use 
ttie tolalit/^of his experience to help liini approach problems as 
intelligently .as he nii^it. Thus, the nature of tlie learning climate 
it a most stgniflcant consideration, I? the Icaniing ciiniate 
incrcases^rsonal threat»4t incteases problems and symptoms of 
problems. If it decreases personal threat,' it enablies the peison to 
develo;;^, to learn, and to become his experiencing. Tlie nature of 
Jnterpersoiial relationships is central to the quality of thejcarning 
climate! If relationsliips are such that students percetv^'tcachcrs 

unconditionally positive in their regard for them, .as under- 
standing tlleiiMS they understand themsclves. and as congruent or 
honest, tVien Che level of personal threat is low a$id stud^ents move 
toward becoming their expylencc. Tims, we would have two 
concerns:' I) ^hat are the self concepts of our students, and 2) 
what is the nature of the psychological climate or the relationsliip 
climate we are providing students? ^ . 

{I is because of concern for the nature of the relationsliips 
wiiich weVf<>vidc students that I have s^)U[^iit to develop 
instruments sudi as the Locus of RcsponsibilUy Scale whicli^ 
attempts to answer the question of wh6 is making thc.dccisions in 
z classroom, the Relationship Inventory wlilch' measures the 
^ ()ua1IUes students perceive in their relationsliips with teachers, the 
Feelii]igs About School wliich is a global measure of students* 
beliefs about ttie^qiialities of their sclioots, the Parent Inventory 
JMrhich nieasu^es parents* pcrceplions of a scI.<h)I and theiro 
evaluations of it, tlie-Teacher Problems Q-Sort wlflch gives a 
mtasujc^of a teacher's openness to experience and ability to' 
providsi a helping relationsliip for students, and oHier measures 
wliicli also inight be classed as measures orjlie perceived qualities 
of learringcHmatcs (Bills, 1975). 

' It is alto for this reasi)n that I have sought to develop a series 
of self concept measures which i have called 11ie Index of 
Adjuslmcnt and Values (Dills, l97S)and which give some idea of 
how a persini perceives himself and other |)eoplc Measures of the 
self and measures of learning climates' can be helpful in .at least 
two ways, ^ , , < 

I believe the most importaiilo(, these is the determination of 
die cjiiality of the leariiing climate we provide students. We can 
do far niofc to control the cpiality of the cnviroiinient we offer 
children than we can to control their inner qiiaiities or tlidif^ 
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i behavior. Most psychotlierapies demonstrate tliat if the climate in 
which 9 person is learning is positive, tlie self learnings also will be 
positive. Under such circumstances we know that people move 
toward a valuing process rather than the fixed and static values 
which characterize tlicf middle-class climate or our schools. We 
know, too, that people under reduced threat are more likely to 
vdiscover^ personal meanings in their learnhig and such meanings 
; directly effect the jnftcllectual level of their behavior.^ Another 

. important aspect of this point takes us back to what I have 

[ already stated. Self perceptions develop in interaction and it is 
only ill further interaction that we can change them. Tlius, it 
bccoifies important to know more about the nature of our 
interuQlions with students, as seen by them, hi order to improve 
the psychological climates we are afTording them, i will s^y more 
about how we have attempted to do Uiis later. 

Probably, the most important Use of measurement within 
pcrceptnaktheory is to assess our effects on students. For this 
reason, $elf concept instruments are particularly hnportant. Please 
notice I am suggesting the use of thes& instruments to assess our 
efTects and''m>t:^to evaluate students. It is my ophiion that most^^ 

" instruments, including measures of intelligence and achievement, 
sliould ^c used to assess our efTects on students and not to assess 
learners. Wc sliuuld assume that le?<ners have done as well as they 
can given their previous experiences and the quality of the 
experiences wc. aie offering them. Tlie evaluation, therefore, - 
should be directed at the quality of our offerings while still ^ 
renlcmbcruig that students* learning is not entirety dependent o\\ 

^ pur/cffcctivcncss since it also is -dependent on their past 
experiences and present perceptions. * . • 

The perceptuaf point of view can help to guide us in the 
selection of other non-cognitive instruijients for understanding 
our cfrccts on students. Some of these instruments ^ncasure 
attitudes, others^measure values, and others measure interests. 

I appreciate \his opportunity to present m^point of view and 
wilt^Wclcomc your comments an^l suggestions as an opportunity 
to further clarify my attempt to understand a very complex issue. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE MEASUREMENT 
AND USE OF AFFECTIVE UAT\ , 

^ At (his point, I want to talk about problems in measurement 
and use of what usually is called affective data, but Which i will 
call non-coghitive for (he reasons I gave earlier. I'o do this, i have 
divided my comments into (wo sections. The. flrst section is 
concerned with problems which arise when we seek to promote 
change in schools througli (he use of non-cognitive instruments. 
Tlie second section is coricernv^d with some of the formal, 
problems of measurement in (he area. 1 have chosen to emphasize 
(he first section which deals withMhc use of noncognitive ^ 
nieasiiremeht as ^an aid in improving schools because (his ^ 
approach helps schools while i( providesJmpor(ant research data 
of a descriptive nature. I will say moreabout this later. 

Itarlier, I described a major problem of measurement in the 
iioa-cognitivc area. That problem relates to both secth)ns of my 
present topic. i( is (he problem^ of the lack of agreement about 
(he na(ure of affec(. Without an understanding of what nffect is, 
we lack a basis for knowing what we should attempt (o change, of 
wha( (o measure^ and of what instruments we should seek to 
develop. 

Another problem which concerns people^who are interested in 
otion cognitive -measurement relates to the large scale use of 
measuring instruments because of dirricAiltics in their application 
and subsequent processing. Closely related are the problem^ of 
when to use surveys or asses^nents to promote change and how 
to use (heir results. Another problem stems from the self report 
nature of most non<cognitive fn^truments and other inade(|uacies 
which are known tcTexist in instrnnicntsof (his type. Additional- 
ly, there are legal problems which are related to self Oisclosure 
and the^invasion of privacy. 

i^.would like to begin my discussion of these tmd other 
problems by describing some of the things I have engaged in over 
(he pas( several years. I believe that I c^in put thc^ problems and 
my tentative solutions in context through this approach. 
. I have spent inuc!i of my time during the past eight years in 
developing a package of instruments hi the non-cognitive area and 
hi using the instruments to assist schools in their self improve- ^ 
men( efforts. One of these instruinents, dat^s back to the early 
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19S0*s and the earliest forms of all were developed In tlie 19S0*s. 
I do not know the exact number of people we have tested with 

~ Iliese4nsirunients since 1969 nor flic number.of tests which have 

been administered, but a conservative estimate is that one or 
Jiiore of these non*cogiiitive instruments has been given to at least 
100,000 people for^a total of at least 250,000 separate tests. The 
purposes of the testing have been diverse and they indicate 
something about the e^teitt of interest in the non-cognitive area 
as well'as its variety. 

In two large, metropolitan, county-wide school districts, the 
testing was part of a larger survey- designed to help the central 
- I administration^ understand the problems of the schools and devise 
plans for their correction. « • 

hi another large, metropolitan, county-wide school district, 
^ the package was again a part of a larger survey but the problems 
which generated the survey were occasioned by desegregation of 
the schools. 'The school district had been given a series of 
integration orders by the courts over a period of several years and 
problems had resulted. Cross-district bussing and the pairing of 
schools was extensive and ' in one case a school had been 
designated to contain only grade eiglit. You can hnagine the 
' problems encountered by that particular school. Standards ^of 
behavior could not be passed on by older students tc incoming 
students; teachers did not know the studentsas individual people; 
and there was a seriou&'discipline problem. 

Because of the confusion and because there was no commonly 
accepted direction for the further development of the system, the 
; court decreed that no changes would be made in Uie school 
sysleni until an unbiased agency had made recommendations for* 
further change and development of the system. Our Bureau of 
Educational Services and Research entered the picture through a 
contract with the school board arid completed its workjjdien wc 
' reported back to the school board at a public meeting.^^ 

Another problem also came to us from a' large, meuopolitan, 
county-wide school system in its request for service. Tlie system 
^ had built four large, open*space elementary schools and these had 
become the cehter of a heated controversy. Patrons were divided 
in (heir strong opinions about them. So our Bureau was asked for 
^"'''^tstance. My problem was to study the attitudes of parents and 
j^l^Qidents, the climate for le^frning, and the Students* self concepts 



and acliievenieni in (lie Tuur schools and (o compare these with 
resuhs from four, tnalched, Uadilioiial schools in rtie syslem.- 

In another pr6jecl, we tested the parents and children in 12 
recently developed private schools. Tliis effort wa? (Inanced by a 
foundation which was concerned with the (|iiality of these 
, schiK)ls and with iheir impact on children. Tlie schools partici- 
pated for a variety of reasons such as desires for information to 
use' in improvement efforts, desires of some headmasters to 
Uehiqnstrate their schools' superiority, and as a political device to 
convince parents^ that even though their children were hi private 
scliools, they did not lack access to the resources of a university. 
One headniaster wanted the data to prove to his h(5ard that lie 
was rtglit and tliey were wrong. 1 don't know if he proved his 
point and, if so, what happened to liim. — 

Our more recent work has been tlirougli our General Assist- 
ance Center which is funded to assist schools with problems 
arising from sex and racis discrimination. In this work our purpose 
is to provide a data base on wliich the schools can build a list of 
prionties for improvement. 1 

One application was in a city school disttict which included 92 
schools. Orjginally, the purpose of the survey was to provide 
information to the central offices for establishing priorities for 
school improvement. The purpose was changed, after a review of 
i\\o data, to providing hiforniation for school by school improve- 
ment efforts, and this was later augmented by the findhigs of a 
study of violence in Ihe schools wliich we conducted. The results 
; of Hie violence study were interpreled in light of the suivey 

findings and provided infonnation to he used by the schools in 
combating violence. 

The instriiinents have also been given in about 50 schools in 
addition to those already cited, principally for four puiposes: I) 
(a standardize the instruments ami to study their psychometric 
characteristics, 2) to provide infQrination to schools for their use 
in improvement efforts, 3) to provide training opportunities for 
our graduate students, and 4) to collect data for research 
problehis. ^ .\ 

In these studies we have usually included the Parent Inventory, 
(lie Feelings About School, the Locus of Responsibility Scale, the 
Itelalionsliip Inventory, I he hidcx of Adjustment and Values, 
O „ and (he Teacher Problems Q Sort (Bills. 1975; hills. Macagiioni, & 
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lillioll, 1964). In the larger school systems we used 15 to 20 per ♦ ' 
cent samples of students and parents and in all other schools we 
have used the entire school population. All instruments have ' 
optically scanable answer sheets. Our processing methods yield 
scores on each instrument and these scores can be produced by 
any of the demographic variables available which usually include 
sex and grade and, sometimes, race. Except for Tlie Index of 
Adjustment and Values, the processing also produces K:opies of 
the instruments^ which show the number and percentage of 
students or parents choosing each response alternative. 

From applications such as those I have described^ we have 
learned a number of significant thUigs. I would like to sliare seven 
of these with you. ^ 

1) My first generalization is this: Change results most fre- 
quently from a survey when it has been requested by a school 
system's central administration and the results are organized so 
that the remedial or impxovcment efforts which the adminlstra* ^ 

' « tion can take are clearly cinphasized." If the purpose of a survey is 
, to provide' information for the local schools to use iji their 
improvement efforts, change is less likely to occur. 

2) If a^ school principal requests a survey simply because he^ 
believes it is important, and if he does this without consulting and 
fully involving the faculty, it is difficult, .and Dftentlmes 
impossible, 4o get the faculty to use the results. Under these 
conditions, the faculty most frequently defends itself against the . 
necessity to change by challenging the validity of the results. 1 
miglit add that there is no adequate defense against such a 
challenge. In our testing, the faculty administers the tests and 
they can cite many examples of conditions which invalidate tlie 
data. They obviously do not feel responsible for tlie invalid data. 
As they see it, they are not responsible since the collection of the 
data was not their decision. I do not believe it is possible to force 
change on a school. • ' .v. 

An example of the difficulty In initiating change withp^iCgoIng 
through a process in wliich involved people collect daiafWhic/rare 
meaningful to them comes from the testing we have done hi the 
past which had as its primary purpose the instruction of our 
students. In such instances we reported the results of the survey 
. to the school, we interpreted the results, and we made sugge|lions 
urnn^ impiovement. The faculty listened politely and then ignr *d. 
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' ' the findings and recommendations. This is not i\ crilicisni of (he 

teacjjers. Tlie purpose of the (eachj^rs was (o assist us and our 
students. Tlie teachers acted conscientiously lii (he collection of 
(he data to provide sT good laboru(ory expeiience for our 
students. Tlieir purpose was not (o use (lie survey foj uncovering 
problems and possible solutions. So we can generalize (hat when 
ail a(tenipt is made to involve people in soniediing which 
someone else believes is meaningful, but which is not perceived 
by them as meaningful, (he results are usually hiconscqiieiUial/ 
Teachers more frequently try to iinprj^ve (heir schools when 
principals help them to delermine if (here are problems and if 
(hey need additional da(a to nn(lers(and (he problems and to 
solve them, 

3) For similar reasons, w^ave learned (ha( (he feedback we 
give (eachers mus( be direcdy^ meaningful (o" (hem. If (he 
information is personally ijieaningful, (eachers arVmore likely (o 
change themselves (han if (hey do no( perceive personal meaning 
ill the data. Consequently, we give each teacher iiulividnal reports 
which tell how one class described (he teacher on (he Ijocms of 
Responsibility Scale and (he Keladonshi]) hivciKory (Bills, 1975). 
' Tlie repor(s (consisi of the seven scores from (liesc (wo iiis(ru- 
inen(s prin(ed out s(udeo( by s(u<]en( along widi (he class average 
iind (he norm averages. Included in each repoil is a prinl-ou( of ' 
(he (est along Wi(h (he number and percen(age of s(uden(s who 
1selec(ed each cesponse aUernadve. Whenever possible, we iiiake 
individual appoindnents wi(h (he (eacliei;$ and go over (he resuUs 
(o aid- in(erpre(ation and (o help (he (eachers niiders(aiid how 
they are seen by (heir s(udeii(s. Teachers do iio(^leave such 
conferences widi.Jlie same percep(ioiis as when (hey en(ercd. 
Incidentally, the' children are never asked (o ideii(ify tlieifiselves. 

I( is a joy to report to a teacher who is providing s(udeii(s wiUi 
opp9rtiini(ies for making decisions for (lieinselves, assisling 
s(udent5 in making (liese decisions, and providhig'*(lieiii with a 
clinia(e in >vliich die studen(s dare (o (ry new (lungs. Our mos( 
posidve re.^ul(s may come from (hose (eachers who are sincerely 
(ryiiig to help studeiils and who have li((le hii'ornia(ioii wi(li 
which' to evaluate (heir effor(s. Such iiifornia(ioii seems (o"' 
encourage (liese (eachers (d try even harder. 

Teachers widi inadequa(c rela(ioiisliips wi(li (heir s(n(len(s 
^I^Q (end (0 become defensive in (liesc rc|)or(ing sessions. When (his 
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liapiieiis, our best counseling skills arc called for and sometimes 
wc can help the. teachers to low<?r tliclr defenses and to recognize 
what they really have known all along but could not admit to 
themselves that things are not going the way they want them to ^ 
go/lliey then begin to explore how they can change. " " / 

Wc have had' a few surprises wliilc counseling what ard^ 
obviously poor teachers. Sonie of these people are able to admit 
to llicmselyes what they already had suspected - that they are 
Ineffective and that they sliould not continue to (each. In the few 
cases in which I have seen this happen, the teachers accept the 
decision as their own and they leave teaching without recrimina- 
' tions. Their feeling seems to be, •Teaching is important but it is 
not a place where I can make an important coAlrlbution." 
^ 4) My fourth generalization is that if you are working within a 
framework designed to promote change, it is ttiiportant that 
commitments for follow-ttp efforts be elicited before the: Y^oik 
begins. If conmiitments are not made at that fime, there is littler 
hope that they will be made following the presentation of the 
fads. Teachers do not become excited about results since there is 
so nuich else to do to which they are already connnitted. Too, 
the results of the surveys often are such that teachers want to 
ignore, to deny, or to forget them. Tlie teachers want to believe 
tlicy arc already doing their best, and many of theili are, but the 
survey may present evidence that even their best efforts are not 
producing the results they desire. Their impulse is to question the 
validity of the survey, the instruments, the Interpretations, or 
unyUiing else which will dispose of the results as quickly as 
possible. ^ 

Unpleasant results must occur at least one half of the time 
because one luilf of the cases will be below the inean./Hiis can be 
a serious drawback lo the use of normative data and we are seeing 
the Consequences every day in the press. Wlio can fail to be 
inipresscil by a statement such as, "Half of the children in the, 
public schools arc 'reading beJow grade level?'* The immediate 
interpretation is that schools arc failing and something must be 
done about it. The uninformed critic makes the statement and 
the concerned patron wants to act on it. But if you examine the 
natare of such data you di[?cover that "grade level" is defined as 
average score made by child at a particular grade level, thus,^ 
the average onc lialf of the children will be below grade level 
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and one-hulfwill be above iL Have you ever slopfH^d lo lliink thai 
one lialt ofall practicing physicians were in the boUom halves of 
Iheir graduating classes? Facetiously, I could say that it is no 
wonder thai half the children in our schools arc below grade 
^level, after all half of them are below average in intelligence, put 
try io explain the fallacy to leachers who have tried whal.ihcy 
believe is ^heir best, who are Trustrated because Jheir efforts have 
not reached all of the children to the degree the teachers dcshc, 
and who are tired and exhausted from their day's efforts and are 
already looking forvyard to cooking the jn/ening's meal which they 
may not want to do." ^ ^ 

There is another factor which affects teachers making commit- 
ments to do something about the results i)f a si ^vey after the 
.Results are known. If a variety nf instruments is used, it is likely' 
that the results will be below average on at least one of thenir 
althougli the results may be above average on the others. People 
take consolation in tlie above average measures wliich^hiakes it 
easier for them to ignore ihp below average ones. 
^ ^ If you test enougti schools, some of them will turn out to be 
average. Out who within our striving cultme wants to be average? 
Being average may be as bad as being below average ;tnd the sanm 
result incurs as far as commitment to action is concerned. 

But suppose a school is above average* Will this cause a 
commitment? Tlie results probably ^will be the siuw as for the 
other groups. If you are above average, yon may be able to 
breathe a sigh of relief and to forget the whole thing. On the 
.other hand, being above average may be a threat for an 
overly-concerned teacher who desires perfectk)n. The results will 
be harmful to the children if they cause the teacher to strive even 
harii i. Our greatest hope for success, though, is this above 
average group. These people are usually less defensive! Consc* 
oj - "y, they may be willing to do even more^hut this may not , 
be r*iat we want. We may Dnd ourselves spending nuich time 
Sviih schools which are already doing well. > 
My 'fourth point, then, is this: commitments for follow-up 
efforts and for establishing priorities lor improvement inust be 
made prior to » survey. > 

.Wh3^ is there no greater willingness on ttie part of teachers to 
"^lake commitments than I seem to have indicated? J have given 
P several answers to this already but I wonder if there isn't an even 



more iinporlant one. In a recent speech, i^alpli Nader (Not<^ 3) 
pointed ty an important characteristic of economic theory. 
According^ to Nader, all economic tlieories are production- 
centered. This is true even for such diverse tJicories as those of 
Adam Smith, of Kcynesian economics, and of socialistic econom- 
ic theories. Tlicy are. production-centered and the gross national- 
product or a similar index is the criterion of success. Ah increaaj 
in the GI^P is considered good even if occasioned by such a thing 
as an increase in crime whicli requires the purchase of more 
sophisticated Jctection devices, communication devices, and 
computer control, all of which add to the GNP. 

llfje is another example. Tlie Department of Commerce has 
said that within the UniteUStatcs almosi 600,000 workers earn 
$7 billion anrtually in the production and um of fluorocarbons, 
* and nearly 1.5 million more have jobs that depend indirectly .on 
fuorocarbon products and their applications. Most of this effort 
' produces aerosol sprays which save us from such undesirable 
things as underarm wetness and mlor and from unruly hair and 
the *Vet" look while possibly destroying the ozone layer in the 
atmosphere and thrcatemng us with a serious increase in skin 
cancer. This industry rests on higli-powcred advertising, develop- 
ed by so-called consumer research. It adds signiHcantly to the 
GN^ witliout adding signAficantly to human welfare or the quality 
of liVe, all the while adding to the pollution problem and possibly 
having^long range effects on climate. 

Let me rehirn to Nader. He stated that if wc eliminated crime; 
waste*, and pollution, our economy would become stagnant, lie 
argued for a consumer-oriented economic theory and his speech 
was a challenge to America's psychologists to aid in this, effort. 
Frankly, I tliink he was talking to the wrong group. Psychologists 
who arc interested In the market-place and in Industry align 
> thehiselves with advertising and with management. Consumer, 
psycholopists are concerned with questions such as what In- 
fluences choiJc in a supermarket? Their answers to tlie question 
are more useful U) producers and marketers than to consumers. 

I believe there is a direct parallel between our production- 
centered economic theories and. the way we view education. 
Kvaluation of education is production-centered ~ what 1$ our 
retention rate, what Is the average achievement of our product, 
^ ad what is the cost per unit? Such questions do not'suggest that 



educalion is consoiiier^ciitercd and concerned with sludenis as 
individuals, (n inany ways education isproduction cenlered and il 
is becoming even mure production-centered. F.ducaUoji is l)cing 
judged by (he qualily of i(sGNI\ liol for what iias l)een done for 
boy^and girls. Additional efforis io improve (he non-cognilivc 
lives or children may result in a reduction of (lie q?iali(y of our. 
educational ' GNP us measured by norni rererenccd lesis of 
cognition wlUch are what schools are being judged by. Hven 
leacliers complain about the quality .of the educational products 
luri)ed out by the children's previous teachers. As painful as it is 
for me; 1 nmst ask» *'ls education jeally dedicated to the 
enhancement of the lives of children or is it dedicated io the 
enhancement of educational production?" Some of you may say 
the two alternatives_are_ the same; my belief is that they are 
significantly different. So my pohit is this: economics is produc-^' 
tion eentered; is education any the less so? IX) we have real 
concerns for our learners as people? If so, why do we ignore these 
concerns so frequently, especially 'in secondary and higher 
education? To what degree has education's reluctance. to be 
concerned witli^he non-c(>griitive lenrningi of children stenuned 
from this same production orientation? 

5) My next point can be stated briedy. In an improvement 
•effort, conmiitnient by teachers and administrators can be 
achieved easier from the use of a few well-chosen instruments, 
than from the use of a large battery of instruments. The 
instrument or instruments should be selected prhnarily on the 
basis of problems which have been identified as important. When 
problems have been identified and instruments have been 
'Elected, a faculty has taken the first steps hi commitment. In a 
moment, I will illustrate the progress made by one very excellent 
school which used only one instrument for its study. 

6) My sixth point is about the anonymity^ or confidentiality^ 
we must afford respondents in non-cognitive surveys. 11ie obvious 
reason is that when we intrude on the personal lives of people, we 
must ex|>cct many of them to distort their disclosures because of' 
the threat of adverse criticism and desires to ap|)ear adequate. If 
we are measuring cognition,, we can as;k for names and other 
identifying information. The student will do his best to give 
acceptable answers^ to the questions, lie may do the same tiling 
on a noiiHcognitive test and attemivt.to^ give socially acceptable 
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answers: Tlie fuctor or socfal desirability in non-cogriitive tests 
in:)y be ah asset or it may be a liability, it may be an asset to have 
a measure of a persoirs need lo give socially acceptable answers, 
but it is amiability irit interferes ^vtth accurate measurement of ' 
other variables. Anonymity reducjes threat for most people and, 
thus, the need to distort. / \ ' \ "| 

Tlierc are other cogent reason^ for avnldin^^identiOcation, 
includhig the rigtit of the individUanblus'i^flvj^^^ people 
for non-cognitive information when Uiey are neither [free to give 
nor to withhold permission is a violation of ethics. \ | 

From a practical poi^it of view, there is another important 
reason (pr not requesting people to identify then^iselves when 
ihey respond to no^-cognitive instruments. Th^ immediate 
infpulse of many teachers when they see a list of scores witli 
iiames attached is to see how Mary or Jimmy or Samuel or Susy 
are doing. And this sort of examination of data destroys, 
hnprovemcnt efforts. Let me 'illustrate the point. TcachersV 
rdactions to IQ scores frequently are, "Well, 1 would have 
exp<;cted Mury to score higti," or "No wonder Jimmy is doing 
such poor work,** or "lt*s obvious that Samuel is doing better 
than we might have expected,** or "Susy could do/the work if she 
wanted to.*' None^ of these alternatives suggests Jhat change is 
necessary. Tlie identiilcation of students may impede our efforts. ' 

I shudder when I think of the fact that some of our data might 
have appeared on permanent record cards had names been 
attached to them. What a travesty. No test data that 1 knbw of ^ 
are so reliable and valid that they sliould be written indelibly into ' 
the record of a person. When we do so we bind the person to his 
past instead of releasing him to his future. The school's job is to 
reduce the ability of tests and other devices to predict, notjo 
enhance thei( effectiveness. 

So in my efforts I assiduously avoid the identification of 
students by name. We do ask teachers to identify themselves shicc 
we wish to report the results to tliem in individual conferences or 
Ihrougli .conJldenUal reports. But we do this only after the 
teachers are convinced that the results will remajn confidential 
and will be shared with no one in the school system. I am usually 
able to convince teachers that the identifying information will be 
kept in strictest confidence. I also acquaint them with the fact 
that the numbers .assigned to Jhem for use in tjie testing will be 
eassigned before the data analysis to provide further pro'.^ction. • 
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I sliould point out tliat the data on whicli teachers can he 
idcntiiled come from instruments wliich are completed by the 
students. Stud^^^ts* efforts to distort such data are^rofiably in 
tlie direction of attempting to emphasise their own pccceptious 
of thfe teacher and not to falsify the truth as they believe It to be. 

7) My seventh, and final, ppjnt is that the characteristics of 
the survey instruments determine, in part, their usability in 
change efforts. I will illustrate this sub-point by rerercncetoThe 
Index of Adjustment and Values (Bills, 1975); which I have, 
worked longest to perfect and about which Wylie (1974) says: 
> 

It is evident that the lAV has been used by many . 
researchers. Reliability is quite higti. {Evidence for 
convergent validity includes correlations with many 
different purported measures of self-regard - a wider 
range of such Instruments than is the case for any 
other self-regard measure. Altjiougli the degree of 
convergpnt validity of any of the self regard scores 
from the lAV is quite fuoderate. it is probably as, 
^good as for any extant instrument which purports to < 
measure global self regard with the use or numerous 
items; and the lAV is shorter aiid less cumbersome 
for . /. (subjects) afid . . . (experimenters) than is true ^ 
of a number of other intruments . . . (p. 165). ' 

1 cite itiis quotation not to brag but to counteract any false 
impression of the lAV which my next remnrks may create: 

Ttie fAV is a useful tool for researchers. The insiglits it has 
given tm are rewarding, and have, helped me organize my 
understandings into meaningful relationslups. When used as a part 
of an assessment battery for the purpose of developing a program 
*for effecting change, it is probably the least productive of the^ 
insttunients in our package. It is concerned with things over* 
which teachers have littfe direct control. How much value fs it to 
a teaclicr to know that the average child in his class is lacking in 
self acceptance and sees other- people as having greater worth, to 
give an example of what might be reported? What is the teacher 
going to do about this in a direct manner? Is the teacher to give 
Q tiie children pep talks to hel|f them helieveMhey arc as goikl as 
otlicr^pcoplc? Such approaches are not/ysually productive. Ifave 
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< you, for ^iiisiaiicc, ^changed your opinion about Alabainlans 
because of Mr. Wallace's iiisislcncc llial. ••Alabainiaiis arc jus! as 
good as oilier people?** U Iwsiri affecled luy opinion of myself 
nor my opinion of Alahaniians. 

, Hie inosi useful insUumenI in the package, for purpose of 
helping scliools,changc\ may be Hie Feelings About School (Dills, 
1975). The Feelings About School is a 50 item liuc-faisc 
inslruineni which asks children lo respond tost**cnientssuch as, 
•i like the way our teachers treat us," •'uur* teachers arc 

. interested in us/* "My classes are boring," "In general, I like my 
teachers," "Sonic of tlic teachers act as if they want the students 
^lo Teql embarrased " and "lliere are too many rules in this 

. school." 

'Hie value of Jhe Feelings About Schco! steins, in part, from 
the manner in wliich.it caA^be used in iiiiproveinent efforts. As 1 
said earlier, children's responses lo our survey instruments* arc 
. reported to the school by grade or sex, conibinatioiis of these, or 
any other demographic variable rc^iuested by the school. For each 
group, we report the average score, the norm, and tjic tabulated 
respoiiscs^of the children. Our suggestion t« the teachers is to 
take print outs of the Feelings About School which are appro^ 
priaie for the grade levels at which the teachers work and to ask 
the children to amplify their responses. The teachers arc asked to 
listen intently arJ to avoid personal reactions. Tlie teacher reads 
an item to the children and then tells them how they responded, 
llic teacher then asks, "Do you think tiiis is the way the children 
feel about the school?" Most of the time the children will agree . 
with the statement but often they will say the situation is worse 
now than it was. Tlie teacher carefully avoids asking the children 

« why they feel as they do. "Why" questions areMhreateiiing; they 
icquire some kind of personal answer which yon are expected to 
be able to defend. Fur thermore, the "why" question may lead to 
a djscussioii of personalities, usually those of the teachers, and 
what the children say may not be at all complimentary. Instead, 
the teacher asks the simple question, "What do j^ou Ihhikjhe . 
school might* do about .ilV" At this point the teacher takes 
obvious and copious notes and is careful to avoid couiiiients such 
as, **You know yon don't believe that," or 'TlialVa ridiculous 
' *«iggcstion. Has someone else a better answer?'* Instead, the 

gl^Q-achr listens, attempts to understand what Uie children'are^ 
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saying; and records Jlieir responses. I usual ly» suggest ttiut Itie 
. * teachers get togethet with consuUative help und look at tlie 
respon)»s, asking themselves, **WliPt is the overall picture of vvliut 
the children arc telling us?" 
y In the very excellent school to vyhicfi 1 reicrred earlier, I was 

teaching an ofT-campus course and had frequent contacts with the 
faculty* We looked ;;together at wliat the children had said and 
tlieii elementary and secondary teaclier groups attempted, to 
generalize froili the particular suggestions of the children. The 
results were astohisliing in a number of ways. Tlie children told 
the teadicrs almost the same things a professional educator might 
'? have told them about rtie quality of human rclaticHisliips, the 

- . type of instructional practices, the o|yortnnity of tlie children to 

^ have a voice in- their own education, the feelings of respect and 
affection the children wanted teachers to have for them, and 
^- others. A second interesting feature wasjhat the elementary 

. : ' children were far more insightful about wliat should be done to 
improve the school than were the secondary cliildren. The 
secondary children had begun to adopt^ tlie point of view of their 
elders that the purpose of schobi is to cover text books and to 
teach information and that the role of the teacher is to tell the 
children what th;.y need !o know and toassist them in learning it. 

Tlie important part of the story is what happened after this 
exercise. I asked how the school might use the results and the 
teachers began to respond as the children Jiad. I helped them 
generalize from their responses. As a consc(|nence, faculty 
^ meetings weie given over to an improvement process which 
continued for the next two years^ I don't know how effective the 
changes were that the school initiated, but I do know that the 
< ^ teachers saw the children differently and had lornied a partner- 
. ship with them to explore ways to improve. No doubt the 
, children saw the teachers differently than before. 

Reliability and Validity 

Vou may notice that to this point I have avoided the terms 
. . reliability and validity. I have done this for several reasons. The 
most hnportant stems from what I tried to establish earlier. 
Q Affect arises as a consequence of the iiite;actions of a person with 
ERXC^""^''^' situations, or objects. It^ within thecontex* of 



rclali()nsln|)S ilial affect develops and U will change only Ihrottgii, 
furllicr and improved relationsliips. So my emphasis has been on 
the use of non-cognitive instruments as means of establishing 
Improved relationships in which change can occur. 

But there is another reason for my 'approach. Kelationsliips 
between educational researchers aj^Tlocal schools J,iave changed^ 
rapidly in the past few years anil they promise To change even 
more in the future. Traditionally » research in the schools has been 
the province of educational psychologists and ()tlier faculty 
members In. proTessional education and was conducted for a 
variety of reasons, including desires to collect research data with 
which to test hypotheses and to construct theories, particularly 
theories of how people learn, to develop a body of information 
and conclusions which could be used to construct and modify 
scluM)l program^, and. to collect information to further tuider* 
standings of huinan devdopment. 

Today, the nature of the relationships between educational 
researchers and the schools has changed. The public schools are 
more sophisticated in problem definition and denning ap* 
proaches to problem solution than ever befot^'^d they are 
improving continuously. The schools nmst be concerned with and 
attempt to solve problems of definition, project design and 
implementation, and Evaluation of outcomes -to satisfy their 
publics and to secure the federal funds which are needed to 
initiate innovative programs. Public school personnel no longer 
are content to cooperate with our requests for use of the schools 
as laboratories for the collection of data relevant to problems 
which arc of concern solely to us in higher education. What (hey 
want is assistance hi solving their own problems, many of which 
are research problems. For this reason public school people seek 
our help and I believe that those of us in institutions of public 
liigher education owe it to the schools to help to the degree we 
can. 

Many institutions have found the new relationship a profitable 
one. We have a waiting list of schools which have requested our 
help. We find ourselves workhig on exciting problems which have 
a degree of importance in the lives of people which we never 
aclnevcd in the older relationship. The new relationship has not 
been a oiie-way streets though. It has given us an excellent 
horatory for educating our educational research students. There 
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is no dearlli of opporUtnily fur working willi people io defitie 
problems, to construct approaches to solve the problems, to 
select or design the instruments needed for evaluation, to assist in 
fhe collection of data» to analyze the data with onr bpeciali:;!cd 
resources such as optical scanning devices, computer facilities, 
and computer progranis, and to assist in the interpretation of the 
data and the use of the interpretatious. 

But there is another important reason why I have relegated 
''pure'* non-cogn]tive research to a secondary position in this 
paper. Tliat reason rests on the present state of our knowledge in 
the non-cognitive area as it pertains to definition and instrument 
tatton. Let ine quote again from Wy lie (1974): 

Althougli progress has been made in tlie last decade, 
no investigator has satisfactorily conceptualised or 
coped with all the difltcult measurement problems in 
the self-concept field. Quite a few have indicated that 
they make no claims. for having tried to support the 
reliability or construct validity of their instruments, 
and they are content to 'let the reader beware,' as it 
were (p. 123). 

The same thing can be said about other non-cognitive measures. 

The re^^arch empliasis in the non-cognitive area at the present 
time probably should be on defining constructs, developing 
instruments to measure these constructs, and validating instru- 
ments as measures of the constructs rather than with efforts to 
predict differences in grtuips, to measure change resulting from 
the application of independent variables, exploring relationsliips 
of non-cognitive variables to other vaiiablcs, aiul other similar 
problems. The research problems in the area should be directed 
toward a determination of the nature of constructs which can 
nu)st profitably be conceptualized as central to our non-cognitive 
concerns, toward more adequate defniitions of these contructs, 
and the construction and validation of instruments to measure 
them. Without such dennitlons and instruments, we can hope to 
add littfe to t|ie area except mote confusion. We will addMo the 
solution of the problems if we bend our efforts and those of our 
studlMits toward defmition and instrumentation and away from 
i^P^y^ the further proliferation of crudely constructed inslnunents to 
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measure. vaguely denned. conslrucls. Mosl of Ihese histruinenls 
are iiever used again, bul If lliey survive, Uiey frequejiUy are used 
by uncrilical researchers and result in further confusion. 

The problen) of lesl proMferalion results, in pari, from a 
failure lo understand (he nahne of theory. Too often we view 
theory as a set of (ruths which have not been completely 
validated, rather than as a means of conceptualization vvhich 
attempts to place known facts into meaningful relationships with 
each other for purposes of understanding and prediction of new 
facts and relationships. .Progress results when we pusli a theory to 
its limits, for then we. can see the Inadequacies of the theory and 
construct a new one. More often than not, though, someone 
believes he has insiglit into truth. So he constructs an instrument 
to.collcct data with which, to prove this truth. The instrument, if 
it is ever used again, may eventually appear in a compendium of 
instruments. Since the instrumenj does not rest o\\ well-defined 
constructs, it becomes known by its title, and it , is used 
snbsequcntly for measuring constructs inferred from the title. 
This eventuates in more confusion. 

Frequently, the solution of a school's problem seems to 
recpiire the development of a special instrument and often the 
ccmstruction of a new instrument cannot be iivoided. However, it 
can frequently be avoided by examining other means of data 
collection and a more thorough examination of the problem may 
result in a redefinitiim of the variables so they can be measured 
with instruments already available. 

hi discussing reliability and validity it is important to 
emphasixe that the use of an instrument determines, in part, the 
emphasis which nnisl be given to its reliability and validity. If we 
are using instrmnents in change processes, questions of reliability 
and validity are fre(|uently of secondary importance snice we can 
compare the results with people's perceptions of their experience. 
If, tlunigh, we are nivolved hi more traditional research efforts or 
if we are to base reconunendations for change on the use of data 
collected hy formal instruments, then reliability and validity are 
more important ccmcems. Most instrunjents in the non-cognitive 
area fail to pass the relialiility and validity tests. True, there are 
some instruments which have reasonably high c()cfficients of 
consistency and stability, however, the reliabilities of many 
,9^ >ii-cognitive instruments are not known, and the reliabilities of 



im)St are unacceptable. 

I have given one example of how use delennines (lie 
importance of reliability. Tliis was tlie means by which (he school 
iiia( used liie Feelings Aboui School used (he duiu to ciiungc (heir 
iiistrucdonal programs. Hie Feelings Aboii( School has excelletU 
reliabili(y but (lie reliability of (lie itis(rumcn( probably is of 
secondary concern when it is used in'die manner I described. 

Here is ano(her example of how use dc(eriiiines (he impor- 
tance or reliability. If au itis(ruiiien( is (o be used Tor making 
judgmen(s abou( a person which will significandy aflcct liis 
future, (hen none of (he notiH:ogni(ive ins(rnnien(s which are 
available pass (lie (est in niy opinion. If, (hough, we are using an 
ins(ruiiient in a controlled experiment, we may accept one with 
less than optimum reliability aUhough we nius( recognize (ha( (he 
lack of reliabiliiy always con(ribu(es (o (he error variance and 
many s(udies have failed to significantly alter educational thought 
because they failed to establish predicted relationships even 
though (he failure may have been due (o a lack of reliable 
ins(ruiiien(a(iou. 

AKIiougli reliability is a necessary condi(ion for (he use of 
most instruments in research work, it is not a surncien( condi(ion 
to justify their use. Of greater importance is the question of 
validity and in the non-cognitive area, as in the cognitive area, this 
is difficult to achieve. The primary reason for this is the lack of 
criteria against which tests can be validated. Before moving into 
the question of validity, let me clarify a statement which I just 
made. 

I said that reliability is a necessary condition for the 
acceptance of most instruments. The word **most*' in the 
statement relates to the fact that it is not possible to establish 
rcliabMity for many useful instruments. For example, the reliabil- 
ity of a questionnaire usually .caiuiot be established. On a 
questionnaire which seeks to gather infotniation, why should we 
be able to predict the answer to one itcM frtmi the answers to 
other items?' 

Other examples of histruments for which reliability, co- 
efficients are unobtainable or meaningless are in Q-teclinology, 
This widely used technique requires the construction of a Q-sort 
and its analysis by means such as hitra-person correlation and 
factor analysis of tlie resulting correlation matrix. Q tcalinology is 
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Ihc inverse of R or Pearson prodnirl-nionicnl correliitlon. In an R 
shitly, a group or population of people is given a number of lests 
aflcr which the tests are correlated with each other and this 
inter^peison matrix is Xucu factor analyzed to see the factors 
which are coniinoii and unique to the tests. In Q/a population of 
tests is given to a number of people or to one person who is asked 
to describe himself in a variety of ways such as how I used to be, 
how I am now, what I would like to be, how I am seen by my 
mother, etc. Following this the various as|)ccts of Jhe person are 
correlated with each other and then factor analyzed, in this case 
each item of the Q-sort is a test. Since an item is a test, its 
internal consistency cannot be measured. 

To me, Q-technology is the most useful technique available for 
quantifying descriptive data and for solving some of the problems 
I have discussed. It is an excellent means of generating hypotheses 
and has been used in a wide variety of ways such as studying 
changes in patients during psychotherapy (Rogers and Dymond, 
1954), differences and similarities in the types of relationships 
experienced and inexperienced therapists of different persuasions 
attempt to effect with their clients (Fiedler, 1950, 1953), role 
concepts of university professors (Bills, 1975), the purposes of a 
college or university (Bills, 1970), and the openness of teachers to 
experience (Bills, Mac agnoni, and Flliott, 1964). 

What I have said is that reliability is usually aft hnportant 
feature of ^a measurement instrument although not always 
measurable and sometimes not even applicable. I have also said 
that the reliabilities of non-cognitive instruments vary from 
unknown* through unacceptable or barely acceptable, to a few 
with acceptable reliabilities. 

So much for reliability. Ufs take a quick look at validity and 
introduce it by noting that Kcrlinger (1973) says that, *The 
subject of Jidity is complex, controversial, and peculiarly 
impottant in behavioral research. Here perhaps more than 
. anywhere else, the natuie of reality is questioned" (p. 456). it is 
hnpossible to address Ihc validity problem without getting into 
philosophy. Inquiries into construct validity, in particular, are 
UKjuiiies into the nature and nicanhig of variables. 

Actually, I hnve* already discussed what is probably the most 
liiuMilant aspect of the validity (|uestion. Of the various types of 
^^ idily the most important in the non-cognitive area is construct 



validity since il is in the area of coiistiucl vulidily (iinl 
psychometry and theory meet. Whereas construct validity is most 
difnctilt to establish, oilier ty|>es present simpler problems. For 
exasnple, it is relatively easy to determine if an inslrunscnt can 
predict with a .better than chance degree of accnracy. But even if 
it does, (tiis docs not prove that it is a measme of what ft 
purports to measure - in other words, that it has construct 
validity. Th^re was a time when we were 'not concerned for the 
reasons behhid predictive or concurient validity; if an instrument 
predicted what we wanted it to predict, then it was acceptable. 
Ability to make predictions from unknown buses still characteri/x^ 
industrial psychology^ and motivation research. The Minnesota 
Multipl^asic Personality Inventory rests its validity on its ability 
to predict the nosolp^c groups that hospitalized patients will fall 
into. Predictive validity may have value but it adds little to basic 
understanding and it is not helpful when we desire to determine if 
applications of newly derived educational n.ietliodologies^positive- 
ly influence the non-cognitive lives (if students. 
' Convergence and discriminabllity have been suggested as 
means of establishing construct validity but i cannot see that they 
solve the basic problem either. If two instruments which purport 
to he measures of the same construct agree with each other while 
disagreeing with other instruments whicli purport to measure ^ 
other constructs, we know something about the instruments but 
we do not know if uny of them measure the construct. 

Part of the confusijun abjout which variables in the non- 
cognitive area arc central, necessary, productive, and non- 
duplicative results from hiadequate knowledge regarding the 
co.nstruct validity of non-cognitive* measmes and construct 
validity poses what may be an unsolvable problem. Shice 
non-cognitive variables are constructs or concepts, it is doubtful 
that instruments with construct validity can be developed to 
measure them. Tlie reason is simple. A construct is a means of 
conceptualization. It is not a thing, a truth, or an object; it is an 
idea or a miniature theory. To i^stablish construct validity would 
mean that an idea or a concept is a reality ^ id can be proved to 
exist, tliis has been a. basic problem hi the measurement of 
intelligence. Since we do not know what intelligence is, we 
cannot (ell if a test measures it. It is pofisible to validate a test as a 
measure of intelligence only through devious and soiiietinies 
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qiicsClonabIc means which ^cslablisl. prcdiclivc validily but iiol 
. coMsJruci. validity. Thus, most developers of intelllBence tests shy 
from claims that their tests measure hiteihgeiice and they say 
they measure things such as IQ, mental maturity, or scholastic 
aptitude^ A variety of iusaginative means have been used in 
. iittempts to establish the construct validity of non-cognitive 
' ' measures. Most of these hivolve such complicated logic that the 
•researcher may not be certain of the type of validity wl.ich is 
being tested or if the lest establishes any evidence of validi'.y. The 
best we can hope for in validation studies is support for the 
construct as a useful means of conceptuali^tiou, but this 
suppor's only the usefulness of the construct, not its validity. 
Unt even though we may iiAt be able to solve- the construct 
<■ 'validity problem, it is possible to determine to what degree a test 
measures only one factor and to determine to what degree two or 
more teSls overlap in what they measure. This can be doneiby 
mbans of factor analysis. Factor analysis can be used to develop 
instruments which are factor, pure and to elhniiiate "VcHappnig 
varFables which are called by different names. Kerhnger (1973) 
claims -that factor analysis can be used t6 develop instruments 
Vith construct validity although Cronbach (197 1) disagrees, I also 
disagree for the reasons I have given. We would do wdll to help 
our doctoral students concentrate in this area. 

Let me smnmari/e. Surveys of instruments in the non-cognitive 
area show that some have unknown reliability, inauy have poor 
. reliability, Und a -jew have reasonably high reliability. These same 
surveys show also that little is known about the validity of 
non-cognitive instruments, that content validily is all that is 
claimed for most ncm-cognitive inslrunients, and that practically 
iiotlnng is known about their construct validity. 

It is my belief that we would do well to involve ourselves more 
. with the first mode of operation which I have described in Ihis 
paper - that is, in aitcmp.ls lo facilitate change in schools - than 
in what might be considered as more basic research until such 
lime as better instruments are a' "able. If educators want to gel 
into the basic areas, let them aid . ihe solulioa of the problem 
by helping to develop more adequate constructs, definitions, and 
iiislriiments. in the meanlime, th'e descriptive research results 
O licli become available lo us from efforts to effect change such 
ERXC ' described are fruilful sources of hypotheses for further 
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sJudy. Such liypotlieses can lead tis loward bcllei dcniiitiuiisand 
toward belter itisiruiiienlalioli. Science usually sla:is wilit 
description and the science of the non-cognitive aspects of human 
experience could profit from more descriptive efforts. 
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i was asked to talk briefly about bionjedical researcl( tliat may ^ 
be relevant to the subject ofyqiir meeting. The term "affective 
> domain*', was not a part of my vocabulary, so. my first 
.fcqulremcnt was to ^understand your definition, <and I was thus 
• introduced to Blopm^s Taxonomy of tUlucationat Objectives 
([1956). Tlicrc I found that the affective donfain en^braces, 
"objectives which empiiasize a feeling tone, an ei»^otion, or degree 
of acceptance or rejection.. Affective objcctivcj y from simple 
attention to selected piienomena to^ complex but internally 
consistent (|ualitles of character and conscience ... a large num- 
ber of such objectives in the .literature expressed as interest, 
attitudes, appreciations, values' and emotional sets ortlascs." One 
popular inedical d^ptionary defines "affect" as, "a Freudian term 
for the feeling of pleasantness or unpleasantness evoked by a 

r~ stinmlus; also the emotional complex associated with a mental 
state; the feeling experienced in connection with an emotion." 
^ The ideas expressed in the term "affgct" are ancient and have 
inspired much of the world's classic literature. The anatomical 
localjon of the affect was long subject to some of the same 
unccrtalnties-as_lhe_seat of^hc soul. Having wandered from 
bowels to heart to brain, the affect seems to have settled down 
and is now classified among functions ascribed largely to the 
nervous system. 

Scientific knowledge about the affective functions has accu- 
inulatcd more slowly than has knowledge about the cognitive oi 
motor functions of the nervous system. I suspect the reason is 
that science demands a rigor of iuentification, observation, 
measurement, and experimental manipulation that has come to 
this subject only in recent years and is still not highly developed. 
One obvious problem is the highly subjective nature of the 
nianifestations of affect. ^ ' 

1 would like to quote the closing paragraph of a lecture by Dr. 

|-.p^^.Veinon Monntcastle (1975), a renowned neurophysiologisl. 

,tl^^ Although not speakhig specifically about affect, he hasdoquent* 

5j 5*j ■ . 
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ly ilescribcd (lie subjective nature of perception, wliicii I consider 
to be a closely reluted neurulogically iiiediuted phenomenon, lie 
saiil: 

. Each of us lives within^Hie universe - tlie prison — of 
his own brain, i^rojecting from it are millions of. 
fragile sensory Jierve fibers, in groups uniquely' 
adapted to sample the energetic states of the world 
.around us: heat, light, force, anil chemical coinposi* 
^ (ton. That is all' we ever ktiow of it directly, alt else is 
logical inference. Sensory stimuli reaching us are 
. transduced at peripheral nerve endings, and neural 
replicas of them dispatched brainward, to the gray 
mantle of the cerebral cortex. We use them to form 
^ dynamic and continually updated neural maps of our 
place and orientation in (he external world and of 
events in it. At the level of sensation, your images and 
my images arc virtually (he ^ame and readily identi- 
fied one (o anodier by verbal descrip(ions, or 
common reac(ions. Ikyond (lia(, each image is 
conjoined ^vtliT'genedc and s(ored expcrien(ial in- 
fofUiaiion (hat makes each of us t:nsq;:c!y private. 
From (lia( complex in(egral, each cons(ruc(s a( a 
higher level of percep(ual experience . . . his own very 
personal view from widiin (p. 130). 

I1ie biomedical sciences have been concerned increasingly in 
(he pas( decades wi(li hgw (he bodyworks. Wi(h heavy emphasis 
on (he aiia(oniical sciences giving way to (he s(ndy of physiology, 
we are delvhig ever deeper in(o (he bioclienitcarattd biophysical 
processes of ever smaller cons(i(uen(s of (lie body and are now 
reaching down (o (he subniolecular level. 

Medical research is also marked by an increasing appreciation 
of the behavioral sciences and what (hey can con(ribu(e (o (lie 
unders(anding of (he human aninml as a creaiure (hat funcUons 
socially as well as physically, in(ellec(tially and enio(ionally.One 
may ques(ion how indepeiuien( (lies^ func(ions are. Perhaps (hey 
are only differen( niaiiifes(a(iohs of a complex chemically and 
physjcally media(e(l, biological system which has innumerable 
,iiterrela(ed feedback padiways. . . . ^ 
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H is hard to isolate the alTect for sc()aratc study because it 
appears to be influenced by a vast number of hereditary, 
psydiploglcal, nutritional,' physiological, environmental, social, 
and situational factors. Tlie tcelings evoked by stunnli may well 
be determined by (he sum of such inilnences. In my current state 
of ignorance, I Kind it difHcult and perhaps fntile to try to 
identify research that is particularly relevant to (lie affective 
domain; I am, therefore, going to mention several lines of 
investigation that may be of some interest and leave it to you to 
judge tlieir relevance. 

.« I asked one, of my psychiatrist colleagues what he would say if 
yon asked liim to make this talk. Two lines of investigation 
inunediately came to mind. One of these is the discovery of the 
catecholamine system of neurotransmitters for which Julius 
Axelrod received the Nobel prize in 1970 (Friedhoff, 1975). The 
discovery that noradrenalin and dopamine arc internenronal 
transfer agents in the brain and that they may be associated with 
affective disorders opened the way for study of the mechanism of 
action of neuropiiarmacologic agents and for an understanding of 
the role of drug^ both in producing affective disturbances and in 
relieving them. Considerable attention has been focused on the 
tisa of such drugs as fiiaiiu and ticxlioarriplieiaminc as aids in 
dealing with hyperactive, underachieving children. As you know, 
there is controversy about the efficacy of this intervention and 
about the mechanism of any benefit that is observed. These drugs 
act upon the neurotransmitter system, ^and I mention them as 
justifying your interest in the expifnding field of neuropharma- 
col()gy. 

- The second avemie of progress he cited is the perfection of 
analog scales for measurement of affect. Although themselves not 
new, the modern application of analog scales is believed to have 
given behavioral scientists a method for exploring affective 
phenomena that is contributing much to improved U|nderstanJing. 

Discovery of the ultrastructure (if chromosomes, the chemical 
nature of the gsne, and the replication mechanisiij of the DNA 
molecule have all heightened interest in the fiellli of genetics. 
Many abnormalities have already been identified that seem to be 
caused by the abnormality of a single gene that ^letermines the 
Q presence of some im|>ortant en/yme. I wfU'lnJntioirTwtT 
£R^C e^y»>P'cs, one of which has importan:t? implications for 
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inlclleclual tlcvelopincnl. llie oUicr for a tligeslive funclion, 
Perhaps bolli of lliese bear some relalion io affecL One is Uie 
disorder popularly known as PKU or plienylpyruvic kfeloniiria 
caused by a deficiency of an enzyme which acis upon one of Ilie 

• amino acids. If no! Ueated by appropriate dietary resUicHon in 
infancy and childhood, lliese Individuals suffer severe inlellecUial 
relardalion. Another common disorder is due U) deficiency of Ihe 
enzyme lactase which digests milk sugar. These individuals are 
inUileiaiil lo milk from which Ihey suffer abdominal discomfort 
and diariliea, a siUialion surely calculated lo modify ones feelings 
about himself and (he world around him. 

Turning lo the field of nulrHion, one discovery from animal 
studies is that a protein deficiency in the mother's diet during 
gestation results hi impaired behavioral development *of the 
offspring which cannot be repaired after birth by supplemental 
feeding of the young. Studies are being conducted to determine 
whether the observation holds true among human mothers and 
their babies. If it does, supplementation of deficient diets of 
pregnant women may help assure normal behavioral development 
and the iniprovcmeiit of emotional well being. 

There is not time to enumerate examples from among 
numerous enviromnental factors that clearly infiuence the affect: 
such things as plrysital comfort, noise", and toxic substances. 
However, I do not want to quit before mentioning infectious 
agents. One group of these has become known as slo\y^ viruses 
because of tiieir propensity to lie dormant for many years after 
infection before producing a recognizable disorder. Some have 
their most characteristic action in the nervous system and the 
study of these viruses has become a fruitful field. 11 was less than 
three weeks ago that d Nobel prize was announced for Dr. D. 
Carleton Gajdusek who related one of these viruses to a 
neurological disorder transmitted among members of a primitive 
tribe by their practice of ritual cannibalism. 

I thhik it is safe to say that the affect may respond toahnosl 
any dishurbance of bodily well being, so that the whole ganmt of 
medical research may have relevance. Our objective should be to 
achieve the highest possible stale of health. I would therefore 
appeal for manipulation of the affective domain of educational 
objectives to attain that goal. Knowledge of healthful practices of 

[plaily living is not sufficienO Ways nuist be found to gain 
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acceptance, intcrnalixalloii, and nioUvulion, if lhal knowledge is 
to Become effective as a determinant of behavior. We already 
know so much more than we apply. While many examples conid 
be cited, consider only one. We know that for one common type 
of cancer, a potent preventive lies within the reach of all. Yet we 
have not discovered how to motivate people to forego cigarette 
smoking! 
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THE ASSESSMENT OF AFI UCT: 
NOMOTHETIC AND lUIOGRAI'HIC 

Davkl A. Payne 
University of Georgia 

Tlie choice of (he terms fioinoUielic and idiographic in (lie 
lillc was inlennonal, no! capricious, and did no! represent an 
allenipt io cast an aura of greater wisdom and scholarship io 
these proceedings than already exists. Those terms represent at 
once the general tlirust of my remarks and tlic cause of a partially 
unsolvable problem. The problem Question being, "Does the 
simple aggregation of idiograpliic data result in a nomothetic 
sununary?" Tlie answer is probably both yes and no. "Yes" in a 
sense that in practice most applications of environmental mea- 
sures are simply accomplished by stinmiing the responses of a 
large number of respondents in alTect assessment for an environ- 
ment versus an individual person in that environment. 
• It Is undoubtedly a perversion to use Allporfs (19*2) terms 
nomothetic and idiographic to simply describe a differential focus 
on general patterns of group behavior versus tlie individual. But 
this basic distinction will be used for expository purposes. 

ON THE NATURE OF AFFECT AND THE 
AFFECTIVE MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 

There is a definite, strong, and pervasive revolution taking 
place in education. Tliis revolution concerns wlint can best be 
described as affective learning outconws. These outcomes are 
^ commonly concerned with such personal expressions as attitudes, 
interests and values. Evidence of this affective revolution can be 
seen in tlie ty|>c and extent of lesearch on affective outcomes 
being completed and published in the professional journals. It is 
also evident in the papers being presented and discussed at 
professional educational and research meeting? and conventions, 
in the kinds of sensiti/Jng experiences hehig made part of teacher 
training programs, in the kinds of hooks on *1iunianizing the 
Q school curriculunr' that are being published, ami most of all in 
E PsJ C ^''^ ^^^"y' learning experiences being implemented in our class- 
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jooiivs. AlinosI every leacher is aware Uial no inatler wlial he or 
she does, affeclive learning lakes placed Gagnc (1965), for 
example, has noted thai: . 

. . , Ih-erc are many aspecls of Ihe personal inleraclion 
between a leacher and his sUidenls lhal do nol 
pcrlain, in a slricl sense, lo Ihe acquisition of skills 
and knowledges that typically fornv the content of a 
curriculmn. These varieties of interaction include 
those of motivating, peisuadiiig, ai>d the establish-, 
ment of attitudes and values. The development of 
such human dispositions as these is of tremendous 
importance to education as a system of modern 
st)Ciety. in the most comprehensiye sense of the>ord 
"learning," motivations and attitudes must surely be 
considered to be learned (p. 23). 

Affective and cognitive characteiistics are not separable, Tliey 
develop together and indnence together (Gordon, 1970). Concern 
with both kinds of outcomes, then, evidences concern for the 
total uidividual. 

Douglas Heath, in an extremely ini;ormative article in the May 
1972 issue of tjie Scfiool Review, has noted three major societal 
inlluences which are "fueling ' the movement toward affective 
objectives in our schools. I draw heavily at this pouit upon his 
thougtits and ideas. 

The first major inlluence reflects an awareness on the part of 
all citi/.ens, but particularly those in charge of setting policy for 
our educational systems, of the apparent gulf between where 
society is going luul our mode of life, and the way we are 
educating our youth. It appears to some observers that 
contemporary life can be characterized by ihe availability of an 
increasing (I) amount of leisure time. (2) degree of impersonal- 
ness in our interaction, (3) degree of interdependence, and (4) 
aflhience. Perhaps todays youth are closer to |>crceived educa- 
tional irrelevance than we were. Perhaps perceived an4 actual 
relevance are further apart than ever before in our history. 
Another contributor to the archaic character of traditional 
education is the changing role expectations society now holds for 
?/->iales and females. t) O 
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A second major influence conlribuling lo affcclivc cclucalion 
of liunianisUc educalion iiiovenieni sicins froni wlial niiglil be 
called (he enioltonal esUangenieiil of youUi. liealli suggests Uial, 
for example, the niiiiinial demands of walcliing lelevlsion, being 
basically a passive acUvUy, conUibule lo (his esuangejueiit. 
Vicarious experience is one (hiiig, dired self-inilialed action and 
coping experience another. Tliere would seem to be jiere an 
implication for a different kind of learning environment - an 
active/lnvolved, hands-on set of experiences. Other fuels relate to 
sensory over-stimulation, changes in time iMjfspcctive and perhaps 
lack of a sense of history, and ways of relating to authority. 
^ Perceived validity of one's self comes from the increased 
subjectivity that accompanies affective training. 

Tlie last primary impetus for affective educaiion conies from 
the over-eniphasis, perliaps thanks to some extent to Sputnik; on 
cognitive ontcomes in education. We introduce niore and com* 
^plex subjects at earlier grade levels.^ Because of incieased time 
spent on learning there is less time to feel. As noted previously 
concern for the total organism evidenced concenj for both the 
head and heart. But what is this thing called affect? 

THE MEANING OF AFFECF 

To attempt to define the concept of affect or affectivity ajAirt 
from a thousand or so other characteristics of human organisms is 
inipossible at least and foolhardy at best. But^vhat fools these 
psychometricians be to tread where angels fear. It is obviously 
necessary to get an operational handle on the construct of 
••affect" if we are going to attempt to measure it. livery speaker 
worth his salt at sometime or another employs the dictionary to 
help hhn initiate a topic or support a point of view. I would not 
want you to be disappointed. The always- accurate and ever 
responsive lexicographers Hnglish and English (1958) in their 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychoiogicai and Psychoanalytical 
Terms note that the term affect at least historically, refers to a 
general class name for feeling, eniotion»muod» and temperament. 
It is further emphasized that^affcct is generally not considered to 
exist alone apart from any cognitive dimensions of personality. 
Further, the term affect should not he constiued as implying a 
unitary trait. Hveu a cursory perusal of ijie. literature reveals the 
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variety of ways llial rescarclicrs have created io describe llie 
. affeclive domain. Table Uonlains a summary of three of these 
' classifications. They represent kind of a mixed bag. But some 
conmionalities exisl. The terms "interests." "attitudes." and 
"values" are evident in two of the lists, and implied in the third 
(Kralhwohl.^et al. J>64);; Uven the authors of ihc Taxonomy 
imply in their writings that Receiving through Valuing Include 
"interest;* and that Responding through Oiganization includes 
"attitudes" and "values." Nunally (1967) uses, really an old 
fashioned tern^ "sentiments" as his collective noun rather than 
the term affect. He draws some interesting distinctions between 
the three terms Interests. Values, and Attitudes, lie defines 
Interest as a preferance for an activity. Value as a broader life 
oriented goal, and Attitude as a feeling about particular objects 
(social, physical, or al>stract). Are there any characteristics 
connnon to these three facets of affect? With the help ol Shaw 
and Wright (1967). I began a list. Lpt mc share it with you. 

I ) Affective variables give rise to motivated beltavior. Feelings 
can motivate behavior; they can iiinueiice an hidividual to 



TABLE i 
Alternative Ways of Conceptualizing 
the Affective Domain 



Krathwohl, et. al. 
(1964) 

Receivhig 

Responding 

Valuiii[» 

Organization 

(haracteri/ation 

by a Value or 

Value 

Complex 




Center for the Study 
of Evaluation 
(llocpfner, et, al 
1972) 

Peisonal Teni- 
permiieiit 

Social Teiii- 
peraiiieiit 

Attitudes. Opin- 
ions. Beliefs 

Needs 

Interests 

Values 



Nunally (1967) 

Sentiments 
interests 
Values 
Attitudes 
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respond iii dirr^rent ways, and dirfcrcnl individuals io respond 
dilTcremially. Tlie concept of individual differences is necessary, 
but no! sufTicienl, evidence for llie existence of an affective 
variable. ^ . , : 

2) Affective variables vary in intensity. Two individuals may 
liaye favorable aUitudes toward (lie same referent, hul vary in ^lie 
•itilcnsily of (heir feelings. Conversely, lliey may hold different 
altiUtdes with (he sanic deg-^ce of intensity. U is probably true 
that molivalional sUengUi is tied U> hilensily of feeling and, 
therefore* that (he likeliluKid of certain behavior varies w^lh 
intensity, intensity also has implications for instruction. Tho^ 
more intense an attitude, the harder it is to change it. 

J) Affeetive variables are learned. The cnnntlative effect of 
training, education, childrearing, and formal and informal social 
interactions influence the development of attitudes, interests, and 

values. * ' 

. 4) Affective variables have specific referents, The^e referents ^ 
need not always be conaete objects, hut may include abstractor 
social referents related, for example, lo wottd or political issues 
or to theology. 

5) Affective variables represent varying degrees of inter- 
relatedness. Attitudes toward similar\)bjccts are nio.e likely to be 
interrelated than attitudes toward dissimilar > objects. Complex 
clusters of iiiterrelated beliefs (e.g., toward th^ women's libera- 
tion movement, and its subissues of abortion, and equal pay for 
ecptal work) are more difflcult to change than single, narrowly 
referenced attitudes. Tliis dimension is sometimes referred^to as 
"genelrality" . . * 

6) Affective variables are relatively stable and enduring. The 
history of reinTorceinent of an attitude hi a particular individual 
is probably the piiinary determinant of the stability of the 
attitude. Affective predisposition^ are difficult to change. The 
role of family and school < (he primary social iiistiiittiotts-- in 
developing and modifying attitudes cannot be underestimated. 

* 7) Affective variables vary in salience. Salience .refers to 
proximity to the surface of a person's mind how easily an 
emotion can be evoked. 
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l,sa( back at iny desk somewhat snuigly and h)okcd at the list. 
It then dawned on me that these descriptors could be nscd with 
any Innnan chajucteiistic, cognitive, affective, and to a great 
extent psyclionK)tor. What then Horatio, is there nothing new 
under the psychometric sun? 

^ • THE NEED TO ASSESS 

AFFECnVE CHARACTERISTICS i 

Tliere are four priinary reasons why affective outcomes need 
to be dealt with and assessed in our educational institutions: 

\) Affective variables influence an individual's ability to 
tmrticiime effectively in a democratic society. Attitudes toward 
institutions,, practices, social groups, and the like, affect and arc 
affected by the efforts of society to maintain itself and meet the 
needs of its members. If for no other reason than this, affective* 
objectives must be conshlered legitimate outcon'ies of concern to 
e(lncatois(Scriven, 1966). 

2) ?7ie devehnment of skills and abilities related to the 
acqidsition and growth of attitudes and values is necessary for a 

. healthy and effective life. The development of rational attitudes 
and vahies is the lesult of intelligent examination of soctety*s 
needs and those of the individual. Affective skills are necessary to 
the overall effective functioning of the individual in society. ,1 

3) Affective outcomes interact with occupational and ini'^a-- 
tionalf satisfaction. In niaintainiug himself economically, an 
individual mu^t (a) relate effectively with his asstKiates, (b) enjoy 
his work, (c) believe it possible to make maximal use* of his 
abilities, and (d) feel that, lie is making a contribirtioir to society. 
K5ihl.(l%5) reasons that the v;ilucs of.miiStC4y, activisni, trust of 
others, and independence of fan ily should be considered Icginiate 
educational objectives, since tlicv have been empirically related to 
socioeconou'iic achievement and upward nu)bi|ity in our heavily 
industri^)i/.ed^ society 

4) Affecjive variables influence learning. This postulate has 
been wdl documented. The uiteraction of teachers' and students' 
affective chaiacteristics hilluences progress toward the attainment 
of classroom goals. Ripple ( 1965 ), in summa/i/ing research on the 

O cctive characteristics of Ijle learning situation, concluded that 
JC: ntlaiinn'eni of classroom objectives is facilitated by (a) a 



generalized feeling of wanutli in t(ie learning enviromnent, (b) 
tolerance of einotloi){|l and feeling expressions on llie part of 
students, (c) democratic group decision-making leading to slimit* 
laling activities, (d) tlib use of nonpunilive control techniques of 
considerable clarily and firumess, (e) rediic^rr frustration and 
anxiety in learning tasks» and (Osliifling stales of order based on 
the organization of emotions toward Ihe acliievenwiU of goals. 
More specifically. Domino (1971) lias expcrimenlally demon- 
straled interaction between a studenl^s acliieven>elil\alues, 4he 
instructor's leaching style^ and (he amount of» and satisfaction 
with learning. If students are learning materials that interests 
tliem, they arc^ likely to develop positive uttitudes toward it. 
Attitudes have also been siiown'to be related to acliievenwnt. 
Bassliam, Murphy, and Murphy (1964) have demonstrated with a 
sample of sixtlt*grade students a relationship between positive 
attitudes and achieveiiichi in arithmellc (see also Aiken, 1970), 
A cautionary note, needs to'be added. Hie desire to improve, 
^inodlfy^^djusi^-exj)a«di--or in-S4)nw-way inlluence and alter 
attitudes and values sliould|not obscure our^ primary concern 
wlilcli Is with learning. We not fust want to inake the students 
feel belter. Ikath (1972) suggests that "... we need to educate 
youth, not just his head nor his heart. Ilic promise of affective 
education is that i( will stimulate us to recover the person lost 
aiiKmg our abstractions; its danger Is that it may devalue man's 
most promising adaptive and educahle skill: a disciplined intel- 
lect" (p. 37 1) • 

Out our concern here hiitially is with education^ environ- 
ments rather than individuals. What is the connection between 
individual affect and the dimensions of educational environments. 
lui us step luck in time and ake a btief historical sighting by 
considering theotists wJto have attempted to reconcile lite 
individual and the group. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

Many believe that a good lesearclier nntst always t)egin with a 
theory. Hducational researchers have been using many theories in 
their search for variables which relate to student achievement or 
.performance in the school. The seemingly unending search is for 
those variables which can account fqr.the nmst vaiiance so that 
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evciiluul coiUfoI and inanipulaHoii can be exercised io enhance 
and maximize sludeni growth. 

in llie beginning lliere was Lcwin (J936) and his field lheor>r 
wliicli'poslulaled lhal behavior was Uie resuU of Ihe inleraclion 
of Iwo'hidepcndeni vectors: person and environment. The 
famous poslulale that behavior was a function of person and 
enyironnieni interacting, B=F (r.E.) sent many a researcher 
scampering. witli his calipers and nygnlfying glass. Ilehry Murray's 
(1938) ••pcrsonology" with the need press dimensions also 
contributed signincantly to the ''envlronmentar* literafurc. More 
conteinporary theorists are now having an impact on^.lhe kinds of 
research being undertaken. Illustrative of the ud^jQi theorists 
would be Barker (1968) and his ecological psycli61ogy, Holland 
(1966) whose theory is embeded in a vocatlonaly4ecision-making 
and saiisfaction framework, and Pervin's (196-7) work with his 
lechni<|ue called Transactional Analysis of PlMSonality and En- 
vironment which is basically a six conceal, I I-point, 52 scale 
semantic differential. A recent and Important critique of five 
major theoretical jM)silions with regardi/la pcrson-cnvlronnieni 
inleracUon has been presented In a nmof monograph by Walsli 
(1973). / 

Recent research on the schoolinvironnient has focused on 
testing hypotheses derived from /sociopsychological theory of 
the classroom as a social systenKGetzels and Thelen, I960). This 
particular model suggests that/histltutional and individual charac- 
teristics interact in classrooms to influence school learning. 
Getzcis and Thelen IncorjMuated the views of both Lewin and 
Murray by stating that Ihe social system and resultant behavior 
.were a function of/ihe "sinmltaneous" hiteraction of ?lie 
iKimothetic and jdiouniphic dimensions: 

...social h^Hiavior resulls as the individual attempts 
to cope with ah environment composed of patterns of 
expectaiions for his behavior hi ways consistent with 
his oWn inde|>cndcnt pattern of needs (p. 132). 

Wha/Cetzels and Thelen have essentially done is to lake the 
envirduneni und person dimensions used to study personality by 
Umt <mi\ Murray, and expand them to the concept of an entire 
O /u\\ system <5Uch as the school (I'ig. I ). Such an exteuslon is not 
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.^unreasonable. As Sliobcn (1962) poinis oul, Uie school is more 
than just a place (o learn and develop acadeuiie skills. \i is 
essentially a niini-coniuinnily where members inlerael and in- 

' fluence (liemselves and others. 

Coughlan and Cooke (1964) have, in addition, suggested that 
leaclier aUihtdes and perceptions of the school environment are 
related to^student. performance and tlie effectiveness of* the 
scliuol, Several other investigators Iinve looked at tlie influence of 
classroom social climate and students* and teachers' character- 
istics on learning. Hie findings in general suggest thai affective 
aspects of classroom climate (satisfaction, intimacy and friction) 
predict both cognitive and affective learning. With respect to 
affective learning outcomes, Walberg (1969) lias reported signifi-^ 
cant multiple correlations of .44 and .41 between 14 dimensions 
of the classroom social climate, and science interest and physics 
interest, respectively. Thus it appears tlie environmental charac- 
Ieristic3 constitute viable vaiiables potentially ^iseful in education- 
al research focused on student achievement orperrorniance in the 
school. . 

EVIDENCE OF THE IMPORTANCE 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 

The literature abounds with reports bearing on the signiHcant 
impact of environmental and climate factors on the teacliing/ 
learning situation. Althougli many studies sliow significant 
correlational relationships between environment and outcome 
measures, very few experimental .studies can be found where 
independent variables were systematically nianipuluted under 
controlled conditions. In any event, the views of Anderson and 
Wnlberg (1974) and Uandhowa and Fii (1973) strongly support 
the environmental line as one to follow in educational research. 
Aniterson and Walberg (1974), fot example, cite data which 
support the superiority of environmental measures over I.Q. 
scores as predictors of cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
criterion measures. 

After a' very extensive review of the relevant literature, Perkins 
(1976) was able to draw several conclusions. Among the more 
prominent were the following: 
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I) lligli inference measures of llic school environ- 
men! are generally more meaningful Uian low infer- 
ence measures in educalional- research, and hii-h 
Inference measures arc especially appropriate iii 
studies concerned wiUi (he sociopsychological learn- 
ing environment. ^To siiggesl (he lack of validity for 
low Inference measures is t'^nosl herclical. AHer so 
much work has been done, lime and effort expended 
In creating and applying obscrvalional lechniques, for 
example, we really are no! closer lo (he idendflcaUon 
of critical variables or the development of valid, 
measures than we were 40-50 years ago. The use of 
^bservallon systems be they category or sign has 
resulted In the fragnienti/ing of behavior to the point 
where it loses meaning. In addition, the inferences 
that must be made from an Isolated behavioral act to 
a motivational referent, particularly in regard to 
affective variables, arc extensive and intensive, and 
probably not warranted by the data. 

2) Students perceive differences in the Iear«ji»g en- 
vironment related to the course content being 
studied. Science classes were perceived as more 
rigorous, formal, and fast paced grcmps with moder- 

— ate goal direction mid difficulty; Avhile humanities 
courses were seen as being slower paced and more 
disorganized.. 

3) Students' perceptions of jhe classroom learning 
environment do affect student performance and 
achievement. Students' .|>crccptions of the difficulty 
of tlie class were shown to relate positively to 
achievement while perceived environnjenlal dimen- 
sions such as friction, apathy and clicjueness were 
found to be inversely related to achievcnjent. 

4) While the variables 'of class si/e and teacher 
{Kjrsonality do affect studciits' perceptions vi the 
classrooni learning environment, the variable of sex of 
teacher does not. As class^mcieascd in size, students 
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perceived the eiiviroiiiiietit us mure fortnal utii! diverse 
und less difflciiU and itUiniule. Personality character- 
istics uf teachers, such as self-ccnteredness and 
authoritarianism, were found to be related tu the 
. perceived organisation, formality, supervision, and 
• animosity in the classroom .environment. It also 
appears that attitudes toward school appears to be 
negatively related to grade level and positively related 
to socio-economic class. 

S) Wliiie little research directly related to teachers* 
perceptions of tlic school learninga^ivironment exists, 
early related research focused on simply identifying 
factors aflecting teacher job satisfaction and develop- 
ing measures of teacher work values. Only recently 
lias an attempt been made to assess the relationship ' 
between teachers* perceptions of the school environ- 
imui and student performance. Teachers' perceptions 
of the school environment with regard to dimensions 
such as student evaluation practices, conununity 
relations, opportunities for faculty development, and 
faculty contribution to the educational program were 
shown to be positively related to school performance 
(pp. 34-35). 

METHODOLOGIES INVOLVED IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 

Menne (1967) hns identilled two major vqjiables that are 
Invoivnl In the assessment of any learning environments These are 
source of data and nature of data. By specifying two major data 
sources (the individual student as opposed to institutional data) 
and two types of data (psychological and perceptual as opposed 
to objective) a general model can l)e developed which describes 
the major approaches to environmental asses.sment. The mode! 
might l(H)k something like the one shown in Fig. 2. 

The fust type of measure Meene,(l967) has characterized as 
suhiective sHuknt perceptions (Quadrant A). This class includes a 
myriad of self-report perception instruments based on the 
^ assumed validity of 'liigh inference'' measures, i.e., when general ' 
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Figure 2: Model for describing major approaches to environmental assessment ^ , 
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or globq) impressions and/or opinions urc icportcJ. Such niclhod- 
oiogies usnully rei|uiic students U> rale a variety ol' dimensions of 
llie environnicnl. Typical would be (lie Lx^arning linvironmeni 
Inventory (Anderson, 1973). Tfie Llil contains 14 scales (e.g., 
Cliqitencss, Difflculty) appropiiate for secondary level students. 
F^irh respondent indicates, using a four point scale, liis or licr 
agreement or disagreement on how well each of lOS item/state- 
ments describe a particular class (e.g., **Many students in niy 
school would have difriciilty doing the advanced work of my 
class'*). This method of measuring an educational environment 
«/as dcv(^!oped for college level applications by Pace and Stern 
(1958) and refnied by the late Dr. George Stern as reported in his 
very sfgniHcant volume entitled People in Context (1970). A brief 
vignette from the 19S8 report by Pace and Stecn should provide 
the leader with tlie flavor of the kinds of proflles that cancbe 
drawn usi?ig their instrument, the College Characteristics Index: 

The total pictuie of the environment, then is one 
of higli social aclivity, esprit dc corps, and enthusiasm 
combined with an emphasis on helping others and 
idealistic social action and all within a fairly well 
understood set of rules and ex|)ectations which are 
(lelibeiative and orderly. One would expect some of 
the explicit objectives of such an institution lo stress 
|)ersonal and social development, idealism and social 
action, nnd civic responsibility (p. 274). 

This description of the "institnticmal press" can be contrasted to 
(he institutional intent and prospective college student's personal 
needs. Such infoimation should prove useful to college adniinis- 
trators» high seiiool counselors, and any who are involved in 
college admissions work hi niatcliing hidividuals and institttlions. 

The approach suggested in Quadrant B to the measurement of 
cnviionmcntal characteristics relies on reports of specific observ- 
able self reported student behaviors. The observable behaviors 
iiiiglit range from number of hours spent studying per week to 
niiniber of social activities. Astin (I96S) has reported a study 
using a 3S itei.i student self-report instrument with such state* 
inents as,: "The instructor called students by their first names," 
id iook i|otes regularly ui class.** The investigator was able to 



demonslralc signiilcmUly differctU clussrooiu enviroiunctUs in 
cllffercnl fields of undergraduate study, Aimlher exai^iple of how 
the behavioral approach has become o|>cratioiKili/ed is the study 
of the eavirontuent of the classroom of gifted students, as 
reported in the work of Steele, House, and Kciins (1971), with 
' their Class Activities Questionnaire. 

Quadrant C suggests the use of other individuals (other than 
the student hiniselO to report on , the impressions of the 
institutional environments. A great variety of observational 
systems are available for application (Simon and Boyer, 1970). 
llie problem with this approach is that obseivalional systeuis 
focusing on small segments of behavior compound the inference 
problem. 

The last of our methodologies we will label, for lack of a 
better rubric, mtitutional description (Quadiaut D). This 
method, picmeered by Astin cand Holland (1961), focuses on 
objective and readily available data such as number of students, 
student/faculty ratio, number of volumes iu library, tuition, 
percentage of males and females, distribution of degrees held by 
faculty, operating budget per student, and similar indicators. The 
types of data just described are probabh- -nore meaningful at the 
histitution level rather than at a lower I, e.g., the classroom. 
The descriptions are also probablj^ nu)re aningful at the college 
level, although some conunonality with other educational levels 
obviously exists. Typical of the institutional description instru- 
ments is the liiivironmental Assessment Technique (liAT) (Astin 
aiid Holland, 1961) which is based on eight attributes of the 
student body: size, intelligence level of tlie students, and tlie 
"personal orientations of the students as indicated by the 
|>crcentagc of students in each of six classes of major fields 
(Realistic, Intellectual, Social, Conventional, Hnterprising, and 
Artistic). Most of these data can be secured f rom readily available 
published sources. Illustrative of the kinds of data presented by 
Astin in support of the validity of the l-AT is a- 1963 study 
showing strong relationships between his I. AT allribule scores^ 
and student descriptiims of the perceived effects of four years of 
college. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE ENViKONMENT CLIMATE MEASURES 

This sccMoii of our prcsenluliDii will ileiil with llic brief 
(Icscriplions of fom inslnuncnis. 

Class Activities Questio ^aire 

1lie fust of llicsc is I he Class Aclivilies Quest ioniiairc (CAQ). 
rollowing is a brief descrfplion of (he CAQ taken from the 
writing uilSjteele, lionse and Kerins(l97l): 



llie Clais Activities Questionnaire (CAQ) is a 25 item 
instrnnient admiiiisteied to both students and teach- 
eis. It asks students to agree or disagree on a four 
point scab to statements describing general kinds of 
activities which characteri/.e their class. These activi- 
ties imply either levels of thinking of affective 
classrocun conditions, iiach item Is paired with 
another item to romppse a factor; sixteen factors 
yield a revealing profile of the class. (Five factors are 
represented by single items. One factor, *'Teacher 
Talk'' is repotted separately as well as being used as a 
compiment of the "Lecture" factor.) In addition, 
snbscores are derived hy clustering factors into the 
four dimensiims of Lower Thouglit Processes, Higher 
Thought Processes, Classroom F<x;us, and Classroom 
Climate. The cognitive dhuensions of Ijower and 
Higher Thouglit Processes represent a dichotomy 
stnmgly siippoited in validation studies of Hloonrs 
Taxonomy of Kduvatioml Objectives (Hloom, et aL, 
1956). Tlie^ Classrotuu T'ocus dimension assesses 
whether the focns is on the teacher as inforniatioii- 
.giver with students having a passive roje in the class. 
'Hie Classromii Clinuite dimensions assesses altitudes 
and feelings;, such as how relaxed and o]>cn the class is 
and the amount of involvement of students in class 
activilies (p. 450). 

A fintlier desciiption i\\ the maj elements of the CAQ is 
>irescnte(l In Table 2. 
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The Learning Environment Inventory 



The Uaming luivironmcnl InvcnUJry (LUf) is.an iiisUiunent 
designed 10 nieasnrc llie social cliinalQ of learning of a class as ' 
, ^' perceived by stndents. Us besl applicalion woidd be at (he 
secondary school level. DcvclopmenlaHy. U> an expansion and 
improvement of llie older Classroonj Cliniale QuesUonnaire and 
describes the nalnre of interpersonal relationships in class, as well 
as the structural characteristics of a class as perceived by student^. 
Ilic LBI has been developed to include items representing scales 
indicative of concepts identified through research as good 
predictors of learning and consisteiit with sound social- 
psychological theory. ^ 

The 1.1:1 consists of 105 statements descriptive of typical 
school classes and requires the st-dcnt to express his agreement 
or disagreement with each statement on a four point scale, The 
15 scales of the UW with repiesentative san)ple items are listed 
below: 

Scales Sample Items 

1 . Cohesiveiiess "Members of the class are personal 

friends." j 

2. Diversity "The class divides its efforts anion^ 

several purposes." 

3. Formality "Stndents arc asked to follow a^-v 

_ complicated set of rules." ^ ^--^v 

4 Speed 'The class has difficulty keeping up 

with its assigned work." 

5. linvironment "The books and equipment students 

need or want are easily available to 
them in the classroom." 
- lion "Certahi students are considered un- 
cooperative." 

7. (;oainiiection,....."The objectives of the class are 

specific." 

8. Uavoritism "Only the good students are given 

" special projects." 

Dilficnlty . . TTT. . . . **Students are constantly chal- 
lenged." J 
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^ 10. Apalliy "Members of Ihe chiss doiri caie 

4 , ^ whuUlie class does.*' > * 

^ II. l>cinbcraHc "CJass decisions (end U) be made by 

\ all (tie shiden(s.*\ 

\ 12. Cliquenes "Cci(ain s(iiden(s work only wi(b 

(lieir dose friends." 

\ 13. SaSisfac(ion. . "S(udeii(s aire well-sa(isned wi(h.(li6 

^workof dicclass." 

14. Disorgaiii7.a(ion 'Tlie class is disorganized." 

15. Coinpe(i(iveiiess, "S(uden(^ coni|)c(e (o see who can 

dolliebes( work." 
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In (ernis of j(s s(ruc(ure, (he Uil can be used (o derive scores^ 
for individuals widiin sampling units or a nicun can be used fo 
provide an es,(inia(e of (lie clinia(e proOle of a class, grade, or 
scliool. 

Data genera(&d from research wi(b (he LIU in (he evalua(ion of 
dm Harvard Projcc( lliysics in 1969, using some 64 classes and 
1,048 s(uden(s (Anderson; f973)> shows (ha( (cs(-ic(es( reliabili(y 
cocfflclen(s for (he (est scales vary from a low^of .43 (l)iversi(y) 
(o a hjgit of .73 (Fric(h)n)! Cocfllcicn(s ^f in(ernal consis(ency, 
mdic^live of (he degree (o which i(ems on (he same scale (end (6 
measure dtosanie (hing, vary from .54 (l)iversi(y) (o .85 (Goal 
Direc(ion).. 11ie hdraclass cor(ela(i()n, a class coefncien( indi- 
ca(ing^, group reliabili(y of (he Uil scales, varys frcmi .31 
(Diversi(3^) (o .92 (I)isorgani2a(iun). " 

Validi(y da(a suppor(ive of (lit capabili(y of (he LHI scales to 
pr'edic( a varie(y of school on(conies s(ems from many sdidies 
(Anderson, 1970; Walherg and Anderson, 1968*. Anderson and 
Walbcrg, 1968), In general, research shows (ha( (he subscalesare 
predjc(ive of learning ou(cuines, or other varhibles described as 
being dieore(icUlly conducive (o (he snppor( of ade(|iia(ejeariiiiig 
eiiviroiinien(s. Tliese rela(ionships are, lioweVer, complex. The 
Cohosiveiiess scale, for exaniple, rehdes (o (hrce major class and 
course proper(ies\ Small classes are more cohesive dian are large 
classes, par(icul:irly when (he class coidains fewer than 16 pupils 
(Walberg and Ahlgreen, 1970). Class coliesiveiiess rela(es (o 
learning cri(eiia differen(ially, depending upon die norms of (he 
cohesive class. Coiicsivp^ classes seemingly saiic(ion only goal- 
direc(ed behavior. If (he group noun includes leaiiiing, cohesive- 
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iicss» contributes to increased Icuriiing. hi iion-Ieuriiing oriented 
classes, coliesiveness acts aguin&l %liosc pupils who waiil Ui learn 
^ (Anderson /1 970). 

Tlie My Scliool Inventory 

As originally developed. Ilic My Class invgnlory contained 45 
items disUibuled over scales labeled Salisfadion, FricUon, 
Ct)nipelUiveness. DilficuUy^ and Coliesiveness. Tlie' inventory is. 
considered appropriate for studeijts aged 8 Uirougl^ 12'. Reading 
level of^My* (lass^nvenlory ilenis is generally considered 
appropriate fpr fotn^i grade s'Uidenlsi . - . 

An adajilarion of Jlie My Cld&s ii^ventory v/as achieved by 
rewording My ^ Class scale ilciiis lo incorporate llie conccpl of 
V "schooP' ralher than '*class^' or "classes." The modified insUu- 
nieiil was called the My-Sdi0d|^entoTyrFomam'pIe7the-^rd- 
'iclass" was -changed to ^school" in Uie' following invenlory 
item: *tW» pupils enjoy .llieir sclioolworK in wiy class.** This 
cl^ange was considered necessary 'mu order to dicll a more 
gcnerali/.ed response about school charlicterislics, and lo^beUer 
take into account sllualious where indivitlnal clemenlary students 
had different classes will/ different teachers during ^ic regular 
scliool day.^ \ ' " 

Individual scale rcliabilllies reported in Ihe manual for the My 
Class invenlon^drangc^frt)ni .54 U) .77, considerably lower Uian 
UioseTor (he h^l. ijie inslrumenl is slill undergoing develop- 
ment, (hough it'liatf^een usedsu.ccessfully hi several research and 
' evalualion sludies (Walberg, 1969; Cayne, l970;^Walberg, Sorcil- 
son and rishhjj4a«J972; P^rk^ns, .1976). Iterkins (1976) in a 
canonical ctuWaUon!^ using Uie Mv.Sclioohiiivenlory 
J repiuled mftlian inlernal consislency coelficienls for 4p clenien- 
■ lary schools rajigc from .41 ((!onipcrinveness) to .73 (SaUsfac- 
- • lion). In an evalualion of llie My Class invenlory , Maguire, Caetz, 
, ^ mid Manos (1972) stale: . Hie My Class Invenlory appeared 
' to he • superior ... My CJass produced more inlerprelable re- 
sults,. . . it provides a J)roader coverage of the enrire atmosphere, 
ill particular a greater effort is made to tap the interstudent 
relationships. i*or these .two reasons, tlje My Class inventory is 
conuncnded Uu use in Ihe evaluation of priniaiy grade atnio- 
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Sample Uctns and the labels for llie live My School 5cules arc 
presented below: 



each other." 

3. Conipclitiveiicss "The sanic people always do llicbest 

Work in our class." 

,4. DjfficullV ' "In our class the work is hard to do." 

5. Coliesiveness "My best friends are in my class." 

Cacli scale cl)ntains nine items requiring a Yes or No response. 
Due lo scoring program, liigli scores are interpreted in directions 
opposite that of label, e.g.. Satisfaction = Dissatisfaction. 

The School Survty 

Tlie teacher is another source of valuable descriptive data 
related to the cnvnonment. To assess teacher |>crceptions of 
various factors mediating tlie sc\u\i environment, the School 
Survey may be employed. This instrument was developed by 
Coughlan and Cooke (1974) at the University of Chicago to assess 
a global construct called work attitudes or satisraction of teachers 
within the school setting. Tliey describe the instrument as being 
useful for the formative and sununative evaluation of schools and 
for providii^g school personnel with feedback concerning teach- 
ers* work attitudes. 

Ihe School Survey contains 118 items each requiring one of 
three possible responses. Agree, ?, and Disagree. 

Factor analysis of dala from the third form of the Sc|iool 
Survey (Coughlan, 1970) initially yielded 13 factors, each 
containing , from 6 to 10 items and accounting for relatively 
moderate amounts of the total test variance. Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 20 internal consibtcncy reliability coefficients for indi- 
vidual factor scores range from .44 to .80 with a median of .67. 
Perkins (i'076) hits reported median uitetnal consistency reliabil- 
ily coeffiirients for 42 schools ranging from .58 (School Com- 



Scales 
L Satisfaction 



'*The pupils enjoy their school work 
hi my class.'* 

**Children are always flglitiiig with 



Sample Items 



2. I*rlction 



^iiiutiily Kclalions) U) .85 (Supervisory Relations). A more 
ilelallcil discussion of research and developnieni efforts willi (lie 
School Survey can be found in Coughlaii and Cooke (1974, pp. 
2*^5-313). Fcilowing are the scale labels for llie now Tinalized 14 
separate dinienslons of the School Survey , together with a sample 
Hem froni bach scale: 

Scales Sample Item 

L Administrative Practices ...... 'The administration seems 

willing to give careful con- 
sideration to our ideas and 
suggestions.** 

2. Pioressional Work U)ad ...... "I am asked to spend too 

• ' ^ nmch time in meetings 

around here.** 

3. Non-Professional Woik l^ad ... "1 receive sufficient cleri- 

cal assistance to do my job 
effectively.** 

4. Materials and llquipnient 'The instructional niate* 

rials provided for me here 
^ . - arc very satisfactory.** 

5. Buildings and Facilities 'The layout of this school 

* is inconvenient for the 

s'aff?* 

6. Hducational lifrccliveness "In my opinion, adequate 

educational standards are 
being upheld in this 
school.** 

. : 7. Bvaluation of Students "Students* absences are 

excessive in this school.*' 

8. Special Services "Our library services for 

students are very satisfac- 
tory.** 

9. SclioohCoininunily Hdntions. . . "In general, I approve of 

school board policies.** 

10; Su|>crvisory kclalions "I seldom get the help I 

need in handling difficult 

• ^ discipline cases.** 

' n. Colleague iVeLilions "People in my school co- 

O » operate well.** 
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12.. Voice in Hdiicalioiiul Program . . '1 should liuvc a greater 

voice in sclectijigshtdenls* 
textbooks ;ind reference 
nialerial/* 

13. Pcrrorniance and Development . . *1 think niy work per- 

formance* is judged faiily 
here." 

14. Financial Incentives feel our s;ilary system 

adequately regards out- 
star.ding work.** 

ILLUSTRATIVE SAMPLE DATA FROM THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT INVENTORY, MY SCHOOL 
INVENTORY, AND SCHOOL SURVEY 

As pari of a larger Title Hi project concerned wit^i the 
assessment of principal competencies (Payne, et al., I97S^^ the 
LUI, My School, and School Survey instruments were adniinister- 
ed to ten school samples of secondary students (N=36I3), 3S 
elesnentary school student samples (N=33S0), and a sample of 3S 
teacher/school unit samples (N-II4S). School means were osed 
tt. the unit of analysis. The dependent measures for the 
elementary students were: Vocabulary, Reading, Language, Work 
Study, and Maih grade equivalents from the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. For the secondary students, the Rending and Math scores 
froln the Trsts of Academic Progress were used. Average daily 
attendance flgures for the 20-day school period closest to the 
testing elates were also used as criterion measures for both 
samples. 

Relationships Between School Survey 
Factors and Student Actiievement and 
Average Daily jfVttendance 

Table 3 presents the intercorrclations l)etwcen School Survey 
factors, student achievenu^nt, and average daily attendance for 
the elementary school sample. For this sample, 86% (72 out of 
84) possible achievement correlations were stalistically signifi- 
c3rij. The rather large number of significant coiiehitions for the 
elementary sample points out the strong hiterr(;tationship be- 



TABLE 3 

IntcfcorrctoiMM Bciwtcfi Sdmci Sunty Factors 
(T«Kber Sattitecuonsl and Student Achievement ud Avetafe Daily Attendance 
(Elementary Schools: N-35) 
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SchcvM Survey Pjcrors 


Vocabulary 


Reading 


Language 


Study 


Math 


Total 
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1. Adminisiraiive Praciice(^)' 


40* 


iO* 


.49* 


.55* 


4W* 
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44* 
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.43* 
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47* 


45» 
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49* 
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.50* 


.53* 


.57* 


.51* 
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10. Supervisory Relations ( 10) 




41* 


.41* 




J9» 


33* 
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11 (Colleague Relations (7) 
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.54- 


.56» 


.59* 
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12. Voice in Educational 
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.43 • 


.41*" 


.44* 
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.41" 
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.35* 
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14 Financial Incentives (9) 
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.4|» 


.45 • 
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'Correlation sij^nificanily different from ttto, p.< .05 
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Iwecn various subtests of the Iowa Tests of Uusic Skills.. 
SuppletnentuI uttalyses o{ the ilBS fevealed high positive correla- 
tions approaching .95 betweeh these achievement indices. The 
data for elementary schoi)ls do, however, point out the predictive 
rehtionship between the School. Survey factors as measures of 
teachers* job-related attitudes and student achievement. 

or particular hiterest in Table 3, for the elementary sample, 
are the^chool Survey Scales ofl^ducational Htfcctiveness (6)and 
Evaluation of Students (7). the intcrcorrelatiuns between these 
scales and the ITBS subtests show a rather strong association 
between teachers* perception of the schooPs general educational 
effectiveness, as regards academics and curricula^; and its, pro- 
. grams, procedures, and materials for adequately evaluating 
students attd elementary student achievement scores. The correla- 
tions would pfedict that teactiers having poore.r attitudes towards 
these dimensions of their working environment are found in 
sch(M)ls with relatively lower student achievement. These same 
two School Survey scales (6 and 7) were the only scales to 
correble significantly with average dnily atlendance. Wliat might 
be re( resented hi the data is the globul Uuturc of the schools in 
the s«.<npie and tiieir ieaclu ^-'dent/school environment char 
teristics. It is reasonable to assume, for example, tlint better 
school systems, having mote effective school programs, are 
generally associated with better tencher' work attitudes, higher 
average daily attendance, and thus, higher student achievement. 

It appears that the relationships between the School Survey, as 
a measure of teacher attitudes "mediating*' (he school environ^ 
ment, and elementary student achievement arc rather strong in 
terms of the freqirency of signiilcant conelntions, though the 
magnitude of relationships for the various scales varies from 
moderate to high. 

' Relationships Between the My 
School and Learning Environment 
inventory and Student Achievement and 
Average Daily Attendance 

> 

The (lata derived from correlating* the school clinia|e/lenrning 
environment measures with outcome vatiahlcs were somewhat 
i-^r)9^" suf • ' vi predicted strong rclatlonsfiips l)etween these tvvo 
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sets i){ variables. Tlic relevant intercorrelalions Tor eleniciilaiy 
and secondary schools are presented in Tables 4 and S. 

For the elementary sample, 31*% of the 35 correlations were 
round to be statistically significant. For (' secondaiV schools 
(Table 5). 22% of the 45 possible correlntioiw were statistically 
significanl. The magnitude of the sigiiificant correlations foi ;he 
secondary sample was somewhat higher than that for the 
elciiierttary sample. Owing V3 the rather high intercorrelation 
between the ITBS subtests mentioned previously, tlie most ^ 
nieanijigfiil correla'tions for elementary schools are those between 
the ITBS Total score and average daily attendance, and the My 
School Difricnlty. (lead 'Tiasiuess") and CoheSiveness (read "Lack 
()f Cohesiveness") scales. Apparently the degree to which elenjen- 
tary students sec the school and school cHmate as not being 
overly demanding and loosely organized and structured in ternis 
of intcrpeisonal relationships with others is positively related to 
their achievement lest performances. The scores on the Difficulty 
factor of the My' School are also related to average daily 
attendance in this Siunple. hi a comparison of the magnitude of. 
the correlations be/ween tlie Difficulty and CohesiveJiess scales 
and the ITBS Total scores, the Difficulty factor accounts for 
approximately three and one-half tunes as much variance in 
student achievement as the C6hesiveness scale, and thus, is 
considered the better scale for prediction purposes. 

hi compaiiiig data from Tables 4 and 5, some similarities 
l)etween elementary and secondary students' perceptions of 
school climate/learning environment and student achievement 
exist. Secondary students' perception of a somewhat loosely 
organized (Scale 14, Disorg ini/ation). less goal directed (Scale 7, 
Coal Direction^ l)ut challenging (Scale 9, Dilliciilly) atmosphere 
tends to l)c rather strongly associated with stud&nt achievement 
as measured by the Tests of Academic Progress. Of hiterest, when 
comparing the two samples, is the iiiagiiitude^aiid direction of the 
l)ilficiilty/stiidi»'.'t atliieveiiient correlations. Appaieiitly second- 
ary students* peiceplion of the learning eiiviroiiiiicni as more 
difficult is associated with higher student achievement. For 
elementary students, the trend is reversed. 

Another iiiteresiing fiiuling for the secondary schools was the 
significant pobiiive correlation between LHI scale 10 (Apathy) 

nd Keading, and the iiegaiive correlatii)n between Apathy and 



TABLE 4 

Inteconelation Between My School Factors an4 Student Achievement 
and Average Dafly Attend, ncc 
(Elementary Schools, N-3S) 



Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Subtests 



My School Factors^ 

Satisfaction 
Friction 

Competitiveness 

Difficulty 

Cohesiveness 



^ (e.g., Satisfaction = Dissatisfaction) 

- A.D.A. correlation based on N = 36 Elementary schools 

•Correlation significantly different from zero. n. < 05 
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Vocabulary , 


Reading 


Language 


.21 


22 


.13 


.18 


.18 


.26 


.11 


.13 


.14 


.65* 


.60* 


.65* 


.35* 


34* 


.31 



Work 



23 

21 

.11 

.66* 

.37* 



.14 

/.21 

-.63 • 
. .28 





% Average 


ITBS 


Daily 


Total 


Attendance' 


.19 


.08 


.19 


.30 


.n 


• .04 


.65* 


.55* 


35* 


• .27 



8u 



00 



00 
00 



TABLE 5 

Intercorrelation Between Secondary Student Achievement and 
Average Daily Attendance and Learning Envisonment Inventory Factors 
(Secondary Schools, N=l 0) 

Learning Environment Inventory Factors, . 

1 2 3 4' 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



\ 



Tests of Academic 
Progress 

Reading 
Math 

School Average 
Daily Attendance 



-.31 .43 -.49 
-.34 .41 -.53 

.75* .72* .44 



.58 -.51 35 
.60 -.53 .29 

-.40 .59 .03 



-.71*62 ;93* 
-.74*. 60 .89* 

.46 .20 .12 



.65*. 58 .46 
-.65*. 58 .48 

.54-.04 .16 



13 14 15 

.61 -.86* -.55 

.62 -.85* -.61 

-.48 32 .41 



*Correlation significantly different from zero, p < .05 
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Matli. Such a nriding may ^uggcsl soniclhing aboiU (he dilfer-, 
eiilial attitudes of higli and low achieving students hi Matli^and 
Reading and i. cir relative perceptions of the amount of apathy in 
the general learning environment. Jligli perceived apathy Is 
positively associated with high reading achievement, and negative- 
ly associated with achievement hi math for these scIi(K)Is. An 
additional variable, possibly useful in explaining tliese data, is the 
different instructional approaches teachers take to these two 
subjects. 

An additional finding of interest for the secondary schools are 
(he correlations between the LHI scales of hitiinacy (I), and 
Diversity (2), and average daily attendance. Apparent.^ , for this 
sample, students' perception of a school environment as offering 
warm relationships vyith others, and proviUhm a multitude of 
act'^ities and acadciric opportunities that match student interests 
is rather highly and positively related to average daily attendance. 
Wlien considering adolescent enjoyment of the school environ- 
nieni as a factor hi fostering g(H)d school attendance, these scalps 
ami their correlations seem quite logical. 

In summary, it appears that students* perception of a general 
school learning environment, characterized by an easygoing, 
unpressed, somewhat structured, diverse and warm atmosplieie, 
makes the greatest contribution to student learning as measured 
by standardized, achievement tests, hi addition, tudent achieve- 
ment for both eleninitary aijd secondary slIv.vjIs seeujs predict- 
able from students' assessment of the relative easiness (elemen- 
tary) or difflculty (secondary) of the school environment. 

The Use of Environmental ' 
Data to Build Pre Service and 
In-Service Training Programs ^ 
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In addition to the research applicadons that were just noted, 
an additional application of envir( omental data can he illustrated. 
Data from the previously described Scho'o! Survey will be used. 

Tlie illustration is drawn from the principal competeiiey 
projcci previously noted (Payne, et al.. 1975). As part of that 
pioject, individual school principals received a profile of their 
\sclio()l with respect U) the i4 scales of (he School Survey. A 
ftc^back form siinila; to that presented in Table 6 was used. 



liufividiJul school ndininisUulors could then idciitiry llie "highs" 
and 'lows" of (lie working environment as |)erceived by (he 
teachers. The aggregate data of Tabic 6 present a relatively flat 
ptoOle, but it appears that highly rated vyere elements in the 
school environment' labeled l^rofessional Work Load, Colleague 
Relations, Non-I^J^essional Work Load, and Supervisory Rela* 
(tons. Less highly rated were Administrative Practices, Voice in 
(iducational Programs, and not unexpected. Financial incentives. 
Principals used their individual school pfoPdes to develop a set of 
objectives that became part of a rield'l)ased training program 
being conduited by Valdosta' State ((lA) College under the 
sn|icrvision of Dr. Joseph Licata. 

The same general approach conhlbe used to develop ptogranis 
for teacljiers. 

probleims in developing and applying 
climAte/environment measures 

Ni'onne (1967) and others have connnented on the many 
problems, l,)oth tjieoretica! and technical, that must be faced at 
the outset ot the development of environment measures. Among 
the dominant problems areMhose related to: 

1. Conient Validity: As is the case w«th the development of 
any mstriirhent, the domain of phenomena to be measured must 
be clearly specified. Tiic developer uuist ask himself why a 
particular variable or set of Variables ajre to be measu/ed. Is it for 
purposes of institutional comparisons, program evaluations, or to^ 
assist u?) administrator or teaLher in defming tlfe parameters of 
the donrinant climate so thai modifications could perhaps be 
made? It is iinportant to emphasi/.e that the focus of the 
instiument is on tlu environment not the inliahitants. It follows 
(hat Ihe definition of broad variables, e.g.Jiking school, dod^ not 
do much to clarify a complex phenouiena. ' I 

2. Sampling, At both the pilot or field-test stages where i: .ta 
are gathered lor instrument refmement purposes and at the stage 
of gathering final data, gieat care needs to be given sample 
selection. Matrix sampling piocedures can be used in a way 
similar to that described by Walberg and Welch (1967). The 
over all experimentid design used to validate the instrument might 
imploy constrasted groups. Again in such a situation identifica* 
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Summary of Means and Standard Deviations for the Dimoisions of the School 
of the School Suney Administered to 1200 Teachers in Forty-FWe Schools* 



1 . Administrative Practices 

2. Professional Work Load 

3. Non-"rofcssicnaJ Work Load 

4. Materials and Equipment 
. 5 . ^Buildings and Facilities 

6. Educational Effectiveness * 

7. Evaluation of Siadents 

8. Special Services ' 

9. School-Community Relations 

10. Supervisor/ Relations 

1 1 . Colleague Relations 

12. Voice in Educational Programs 

13. Performance and Development 
14^ Financial Incentives 
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61600 
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on each diihension were scored 1 = disagree and 3 = agree. 
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(ion of Ihosc g^roiips or uisfUiiUons lhal relied diffcieni ly|>cs or 
levels of llie variables of inleresi niiisl be underlakcn willi greal 
caia. 

3. Date Aggregation-. In niosi environnienUil sUidies sUitlenI 
perception scores jire pooled lliereby masking individual differ-, 
cnces in pupil perceplions. Tliis is in conllicl willi some dala (e.g., 
Bruittr; 1958. pp. 85-94) which suggesi lhal individual person- 
alily factors uiflnence percej^tions. It would be best not to have 
(he environment p^rcxption scores correlate with any personality 
characteristics oflhe rater. 

• 4. Instnancnt Format: If is generally desired that an environ- 
mental instrument contain a rehitWely few but uncorrelated 
scales. Uck of interscale correlations should aid interpretation or 
proiiling of the scoies because all existuig data support the 
multidiniensionality of environments. Many data rednction 
multivariate teclmiipies are available and statisticians are be- 
coining more sophisticated cveiy (lay in their techniques for 
obscuring data. Beware of factoi analysts bearing oblique axes. 
Some compromise between, comprehensiveness and comprelien- 

sibility is dcsiied. - * 

S.'Data Analysis: It is unlikely that instruments that are 
sensitive to rater personality wa)uIiI provide the desired high 
degree of between-iustitntion/class variance and low within 
variance. We aie usually looking for common enviromuental 
charactertistics not conunon personality characteristics unless 
students having a iwrswnality aspect in common have been 
grouped togethei or have been attracted to the same institutions. 
, 6. Convergent and lYtvcrgenf^ Validity: lividence from a 
jrariety of sources bearing o;i validity . should be sought: a 
nndiiniethod approach. Kike-named scales across measures 
i>hoidd show some positive relationship. They sluudd sliow solne 
relationships with objective data. But it was also noted that for 
most applications, environmental scores should not correlate with 
chaiacteristics of the inhabitants, obseivers, or respondents. 
Moniloring with time-sampling (cchniipies would also yield useful 
data.* 

* The assessment of learning environments or climates is not an 
easy tajJk. Due to Uie complexity of the phenomena involved, a 
variety of apprvaches sluudd probably be tried-. With the i 
nr expenditure {tfmne and ellort (and if you are lucky some NJ.li. ; 



" iiionics) reliable and valid enviromnenlal ' measures can he 
developed and pui (ogood use. ^ 

PROBLEMS IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
APPLICATION OF AFFECTIVE MEASURES 
FOR U^E WITH INDIVIDUALS 

/Vi There are a nuinher or Taclors and inlluenc'cs which have 
/inhibited (he developnrcnt and use of afreclive measures in our 

> classrooms. Sontc of these are characteristic of tcncliecs, otheis 

•^^c|Kr^i^|cc)j[>ical^>foblcius. 

Reluctance to Consider ^ ' ^ 
Affective Variable^ ^. • ^ ' * - 

Many teacheis are rehictanj to become involved with teaching 
and evahialing arfcctive objectives. Sgme fed that these kinds of 
learning outcomes are oronly minor hnportance or that this is an 
area where education has no provuice. Adniittedjy, affective 
objectives can' prove to be a source of controversy, but the 
conscious avoidance of attacking afjeetive ol)jectives directly 
represents an affective stance by the (eacher. 1'eacliers are also 
rightly concerned about violating the students rights to privacy. It 
is'becoming increasingly difncult toniaintnhi a value free posture 
in contemporary society, Uy no.w educators nnist accept the fact 
ihat a^ffective outcomes are ecpially as important as cogn^ive ones 
and therefore deserve equal treatment and time. 

Another contribution to teacher rehictancc rqst^^oh the' 
educational pliilosophy of the k)cal school board and adniinistra^ 
tion. If tliusc^in control of the curiicurum are reticent about the 
school becoiDi/ig' involved in the puisitit of affective objectives, 
obviously tqa/hers will shy away fr(un taking initiative on their 
own. ^Il()w/inen *hay6>,c^ie^ a tciicher-reniaik that, "My 
princip;il wouldn't approve.** Tyler (1973) has rec^»ntly noted an 
allied political problen^. He observes that the Junction of school 
in a deinocratic society is to help stjiidents gain the knowledge 
and skill necessary^ to increase iyf^ependencQ in judgments and. 
action, but not to iudiKmluit'cj^particular political or sectarian 
views. * ' / 

i 
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A frequcnlly Vi)iccd conipluini of Uic hurtied chisscooiii 
(euclicr is Uiul he or 3hc docs not liuvc time tu.devolc (o 
developing and. applying adequate assessment procedures^ When a 
litne. conslrutnt occurs, (lie first type of assessment to t)e 
shortchanged is tlie affective. When cognitive and affective 
objectives uTe in competition for time, attention and resources, 
the affective tend to be the first to go, theret)y contributing to 
the erosion of affective development in our students. It is a 
nicitter of piioritics. Time tnust be found to consider these 
important variat)les. Sonte time may have to he taken from 
insitmctional^ activities because of the particularly intimate as« 
sociation between teaching for values and testing for them. Ihit 
histroltioii c;ui focus on t)Oth the so called cognitive and aflcctive 
« ot)jectiyes simultaneously. 

L«icl( of Faith 

This problem area is dillkult to overcome as it is anchored In 
(?ne*s l)elier or lack of belief that paper and pencil inventories and 
scales can measure classroom variables related to meaningful 
behavior. There is. considerable evidence to support the conten- 
tion that nieasured attitudes do relate to important school 
outcomes. It is ahnost a truism thai if a student feels good about . 
himself, he will probably -Icel good abcmt learning. 

Articifiality of Situation 

To some extent Ibis specific problem relates !o the larger 
.probirm area of the validity of the ' iusuuments we use to 
measure. To ask an individual what he would do and then make 
the assumption (hat he wiuild in fact do it, if the opportunity 
presented itself, is siMUewhat ailificial. The fact that ^reat reliance 
is placed on iuferehce in assessing affective outcomes must be 
accepted^There is. admittedly, a real question of the relation of 
verhali/.ed and actual behavior. All possible efforts must t)e made 
to help tnsuie that the relationship isasstrongas ispossit)le with 
known techniques or the development of new ones. Does the 
apparent lack of realism mean that wc should discount attitudes 
and values. N/) uideed! it does mean that great cure needs to be 
^ .exercised in assessing such vaiiables. I'lie (act that an individual is 
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willing and does make a response to :ni inventory lius sonic 
lucaning. Tlic less personally controvcisiul or threatening the 
altitude behig assessed the greater the Ukehliood of a valid 
response. o 

Public vs. Private Attitudes 

llie most reasonable approach to the interpretation of 
sclf-repi)rl statements on affective measures is to accept them as 
public declarations rather than rellections of typical or private 
characteristics. Context plays an hnportant part in determining 
Hie validity of sclfreporls. Attitudes toward the wonian^s 
liberation movement in general, auto styles, and men's clothing 
are relatively non^threatening general topics. WIkmi an individual 
.is pressed to make specilic revelations concerning his relationship 
with his wife*s or daugliter's liberation, his specific relations with 
minority group members, or his vote for a paiticuhir i)olitical 
candidate in the last electicm, the respondent will mote likely 
attempt to conceal his true feelings. Many of the affective 
variables dealt witINn the classroom setthig, however, are of the 
less pers(mally threatening variety and tlieiefore more readily 
IcmJ themselves to assessment. 

Lack of Knowledge of Techiiir;fues 



An obviously iiiliibitiiig factor iti any assessment progra*»i is 
lack of knowledge about methods that can be employed h\ 
nieusiirhig affective outcomes. Xlost teacher training programs 
avoid any systematic attention to the specification or incasiire- 
nient of affective outcomes. liven test and measufemeiit classes 
devote only muiinial time to the topic. It is of little wonder then 
llialiteu'^hers in tlic -Held pay little attention to affective vaiiables. 
Publications by iieatty (l%9), Oppenheiui (1%6), Shaw and 
Wright (1967) and Maylicw (1%5) have made sigiiincaiit coiitii. 
biitions to technical literature illnstiating the variety of measure- 
nwnl approaches available. Assessment hi the classroom setting is 
iiol all that difficult; witness Cor ey 's (MM 3 )eaily efforts. 

In addition to these live factors, there are a number of 
technical problems related to the development and application of 
affective measures that need to be ccmsidered. Such factors as 

Q ' 
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scmaiilics, fakcabilily, conUol ol social desirability, and response' 
sets and styles are jus! a few (rouble spols in tnslrumenl 
development and validalioti. 

There remains (lie perplexing problem of wlial lo do willi 
afTcetive data. Obviously, lliey can be examined for individual 
and/or group progress. They^^ can be used by ihe ieaclier lo 
monitor classroom aUnosplicre. What aboul reporting such data, 
lliere are probably two compelling reasons for not treating 
affective data in the form of grades. First, it is difllcult at best to 
prjjsciibe, or .proscribe within limits, specific affective outcomes 
In^ a democratic educational setting. Second, there is probably 
lillle ho|)c of ascertaining the rea! feelings of students if rewards, 
sanctions, or |)cnalties were attached or associated with any 
pa r t ic ul a r. t y |hm) I" a t tjUule^ 

If reaJ eflbrts are to be directed toward the hnplcmentatloii 

and assessment. of affective outcomes in our classes, significant 
changes hi aspects of our teacher training programs at both 
inservice and pic"service levels will have lobe instituted. Teachers 
must be provided with greater experience in methods useful in / 
helphig students examine tfhNr attitudes and values. In addition 
the ways in which our classrooms are org;ini/.ed will have to be 
jtjcstructured. In many locations this already is well underway. 
Tliesc fcijuiremenls would seem particularly crucial due to the 
hicieascd emphasis on indWtduali/ed student learning programs 
and competency based teacher ttaining programs. 

AITRO ACHES TO THE ASSESSMEI^JT OF 
AIFECTIVEOUTCOMES ^ 

* Apptoaches to llie.asscssmeiil of affective variables are limited 
only, by neativity and motivation. Many methods have been 
developed by f)sycliofogisfs aird sociologists in iheir studies of 
human, behavior, but Tew have been communicated to, or 
translated for use by , educators. 

Cattell, Heist, and Stewart (I9.S0), after extensive review of 
ihe literature and personal research, have identified nnnierous^ 
methods that can be applied in the assessment of attitudes and 
sentiments, or as they refer to them, "dynamic traits.'* Selections 
from their list ami some additional methods follow: 
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1) Money, Ttie uniouni of \\\oi\cy un hulividuul ppciuls on 
certain activUics and courses of action is a direct reflection of his 
attitude and interest. 

2) Tinw, The amount of time an individual devotes to certain 
activities is, to some extent, a reflection of his attitude toward 
them. 

3) Verbal expressions. A liost of affective assessment methods 
use verbal expressions, lliurstone, Ukert, Semantic Differential, 
and opinionnaire methods are illustrative. 

4) Measures of attention Idistraction. Kecoids of length of 
time an individual attends Jo u sl4muhis, or a ranking of stinutii 
(e.g., . pictorial) according to responsiveness to them, could 
profllably be used as measures of attitudes. Failure to tespond to 
certain stimuli is also meaningful behavior. 

5) Fund of infornuuion. The amount or type of information 
an individual possesses about a certain ot)ject, individual, or issue 
is tosonie extciit a reflection-of his-attiiude or interest. 



6) Speed of decision (reaction time). It may be that decisions 
are made more quickly about questions. on which the subject has 

^ tlie strongest convictions. 

7) Written expressions (personal documents). Analysis of such 
documents as biographies, diaries, records, letters, auto- 
biogiaphies, journals, and compositions can be very revealing of 
an individual's attitudes. A personal document has been deflned 
by Allport (1942) as any self-revealing record that intentionally 
or unintentionally yields information about the structure, dynam- 
ics/arld functioning of the author's mental lite. 

8) Sociomctric measures. Analysis of friendship choices, 
social distances, preferences and the general social structure of a 
classroom can be very inforniative about attitudes. 

9) Mispcrception/appercepiion methods. IVovided wjtli ambi- 
guous stimuli, an individual may be templed to perceive theni in 
accordance with his own interests, attitudes, and wishes. 

10) Activity level methods. There are a number of measures 
of the individuaPs general excitement lavel in response to a 
stimulus, among them (a) fluency (amount written), (b) speed of 
reading, and (c) work-endurance. 

-II) Observations. The use of standardized reports system- 
atically gathered by trained recotdeis operating within the limits 
p of an explicitly stated frame of ref'cience has priwided extremely 
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valuable (lata on allitUvlcs per se and on Ihe operation or Ihesc 
alliludes wUliin (he hidWidual (see Aniidon and Houga, 1967). 
^ 42) Specific performances and behaviors. An IndividuaPs 
behavior can illustrate his aUiUides and (heir influences. It is 
argued by. some Hiat behavioral nieasuies are by Tar Ihe most 
valid. The indirect methods we conmionly use, however, can 
provide . valid data ir reasonable precautions are taken and 
striD.gent criteria are employed during the developmental stages. 
Webb, et al., (1966) have written an extremely valuable reference 
work with examples of behavioral measures and observational 
methods. 

13) Physiological measures. The use of autonomic and meta- 
bolic measures can provide userul data in controlled situations. 
Psychogalvanic response, pulse rate, nmscle tension and pressure, 
and metabolic rate are some of the procedures employed. 

14) Memory measures. Instructing an individual to learn given 
material, varying the controversial nature or the content, intro- 
ducing an unrelated activity to distract the subject, and then 

'asking him to recall all or part of ilie original material is one 
approach-t6-tlie-use^)ijnemory as an instrument of attitude 
assessment. Tlie selective operation ofliichiory in reminiscence, 
dreanKor fantasy may also be analyzed. 

1 5) Simulation. The use of paper and pencil, visual, auditory, 
computer, or role-playing sinuilations can provide worthwhile 
data about inter-personal skills and attitudes (Irvine and Mc- 
Guirc, !970). 

SUGGESTED AND ILLUSTRATIVE USES OF 
MEASURES OP AFFECT 

. Applications of affective .measures Tall into five general 
categories: !) classroom application, 2) screenhig and selection, 
3) counseling, 4) research, and S) program c^valuation. 

Classroom Applications 

The iinaginalive classroom teacher can create many situations 
in which Ihe use of standardised or homemade affective measures 
makes a real contribution to the instructional program. The Work 
"Values Inventory (WVI) (Super, 1970), for example, could be 



S. used on a pre- or posl busis U) assess clipiigcs in work values 
associPled with a unit on the **world of work "yr the WVI itself 
could be used as a starting-point in exploring various occupations. 
It might be helpful to have students estimate their scores before 
taking the test, and then compare these estimates with the test 
result. Individual student scores or tiass means could then be 
compared with selected normative data. Hie study of vocalions 
could be stimulated by this method; discussion might revolve 
around known differences between occupational groups. 

Screening and Selection o 

The School Interest Inventory (Cottle, 1969) is ;ni instrument 
that illustrates well the sensible use of an affective measure. The 
SI! is used to identify potential dropcmts. It is suggested that the 
Sll be used on an hitrainstitutional basis, so that a student's 
scores are compared only to those of other individuals in' (he 
same school. Students in the seventh or eighth grade could be 
adnunistered the Sll, and their scores ranked from highest to 
lowest within grade and sex. (Higher scores uidicalc a greater 
probability of the student's dropping out, of school). Using any 
number of criteria, e.g. u cutoff score of 25 or above or selcclion 
Qfjhcjtyi^_2()^^ one ctiuld identify students who might 
benefit from counseling. Connselces could c<)nsider .the.pj)ssi!)ilij[y^ 
of continuing hi the same or another course of study,orex))lorc 
vocational and social adjustments that do not rccptire a high 
school diploma. T^ie counselor or teacher may also wish to set up 
**rap groups" hi which personal, social, or vocational problems 
could be explored. Obviously, the use of a test as a screening 
instrument should be undertaken in conjunction with other 
relevant data. School achievement records, attendance, teacher's 
opinions, and age relative to school grade need to be considered. 

Peisonnel managers frequently fitid tliatalfective measures arc 
useful in the hiring and placement of special classes of employees, 
and that scores may be related to job success. It is iniperative 
When an affective measure is used in this manner that it^r 
relevance be demonstrable. ; « 
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Counseling 



Pcrliaps Uic major uses of slantlariU/ctl affcclive measures 
involve counseling. The value of such measures lo slimulalc a 
sludciit lo look al himself cannot fae overeslimaled.Tlie lesi can^^ 
• be used as a slarling point lo help establish rapport in the 
counseling interview. Asking llie student to predict his scores and 
then comparing his prediction with the actual results can lie 
beneficial. A diagnostic profile such as those that fiequeiitly 
accoinpauy so niai^ interest and altitude survey instrunients is 
very useful in this iHiid of activity. Descriptions of the subscores. 
can also be used as a b:»te.for discussion. Student involvement in 
the actual task of profiling is recommended." 

Research 

There Ure numerous fields of »Qsearch using affcctiye measures 
that might prove of interest to the educator. The authors^ of t^e 
Study of Values, for example *jM)te that 'it has been used to 
-research the following topics: V V 

1) Differences in scores of those in different college majors 
and occupational', religious, ethnic, and natimiality groups. 

2) Changes In values over time, and these* changes as 
functions of specific training and educational ex|)eriences. . 

% . 3) Kelationships with other attitude-, interest-, and cognitive- 
style tneasiircs. 

• ^4)TRaTK«isinps~between fiiend5hip-j;hoiccj»nd^s ocion iet^ 
status. 

Such a list is really endless. ^ 

^ 

Program Evaluation , . 

Another area in which affective measures are achieving great 
popularity is program evaluation, Curriculum evaluation is receiv- 
ing increased attention from educational measurement and 
assessment experts and consultants. Most state and "federal 
educational progranw require the assessment of affective vari- 
ables, ai/d. local schoof systems are also becoming conscious'of 
these important ontconies. One interesthig development along, 
this line is. the consiruction of the Minnesota- Schotil Affect 
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AssessRiciil buUcry which is applied on u systctn-widc basis 
(Johnson, 1974). A coinhlnuUon orscniunticdirrcrenliul concept 
raUng scales^ and ruled slaleinents make up the haUery, siiilnble 
from K-12. Another extensive system has been developed by 
Dills (1975).^ ^5 

Measures of sudi variables as«uttitude toward school, respect 
for sctr,. and appreciation of artistic erforj^s are illuslrulive of 
education'al product, and process outcomes in a comprehensive 
evaluation system. The seir<onccpt is a personal attribute that is 
given considerable attention in many educational program evalua- 
tions. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MEASURES OF AFFECT 

It is impossible to adequately survey the kinds of measures of 
affect available from commercial and selected non-profit organi- 
zations, nor to review the tremendous variety of custom*made 
devices that can bo developed. There are many sources, in 
addition to liuros* con^pendia, that might be consulted. Among 
the best references are those by Robinson and Sliaver (1973), 
Frith and >^larikawa (I97>2), Giun, Cobb and French (1975), 
Walker (1973), Bonjean, Hill and Mclxmore (1967), l^ke, Miles 
and l:arle (1973), Shaw and Wright (1967), Beatty <l969)and 
Payne (1974). Following are four instruments !hat reflect the 
llavor of instruments that are available or that can be produced. 
These instruinents could be used on an individual or group basis. 

School Sentiment Index 



llie SSI, available from the lnstructionarot)jeC(lvcs.nxchange 
(Fiith and Narikawa, 1972), measures seveial diniensions of 
attitudes toward school. This eighty item inventory requires 
students to indicate, anonynu)usly, their perceptions of, or 
attitudes toward, various aspects of school (dichofonious re- 

^spouse, True-False). The reliability, both internal consistency and^ 
stability, have been e.stablished on a variety of student groups. 
ModiHcatidns'or the basic SS! structure arc available to cover the 
en titc grade range. Administration time is about 30 minutes. The 
major dimensions are presented in Table 7. 
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Dimension 

< i 

^ Teacher Mode of Instruction 

^ '-^'^ ^ 

Teacher Authority and Control 

. Teacher Interpersonal Relation^ 
ship with Pupils 

Learning , 
Social Structure and Climate 
Peer Relationships 
General Attitude Toward School 



^ TABLE? 

Wmensions of the School Sentiment Index^ Number of Items on Each 
Dimension, and Sample Items 



No. of Items ^ 

12 



12 
^12 

10 
10 
12 
12 



Samjrie Items (True-False) 

"My Iteachei^ make sure I always "Understand 
what they want me to do." 
"In njy classes, the teachers allow u^ to 
make many decisions together.** 
*"My teachers are interested in the things I 
40 outside of school.** 

•The biggest reason I come to school is. to 
learn.** ' ^ ^ ^ ■ * 
'This school has events ail the time that 
make me happy I attend school here.'* 
"Other students bother me^when I*m trying 
to do my school work." 
"Each morning I look for /ard to coming to 
school.** . 
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Remmers' Generalized Standard Scales 

Using (he e()ual*appcaring inlcrvuls nielliod. 11.11. Kenniiers 
and liis colleagues have developed a seiies or**sUindardsc;)les/* A 
general!^ standard aUilude scale is one dial can be applied (o 
any\or a selected class of objects. The scale may be used U). 
measure allhudes toward any given subject, for example, by 
inserting in the appropriate space the name of the subject. The 
statements in the scale remain the same and have the sante values 
regardless of (he subjc^ct chosen. A sample master scale developed 
by Kemmers and Silance (1934) i>s presented below. The scale 
values in parentheses following each item would not be included 
when the scale was duplicated for u>se. 

A SCALg^FOR MEASURING ATTITUDE 
TOWARD SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

I'Onn A.' 

Directions: Following is a !ist of statements about School 
subjects. Ilace a plus sign (^) before each statement 
" witit which you agree/ and a mhius >sign (-) before 
each statement With which you disagree with refer- 
ence to each of the subjects listed at the left of the 
statements. Your score will in no way affect your 
grade in any course. 




Science 

^- 


Ifnglish 


Math 


1 . 1 have this subject. (0.6) 








2.^ This subject is the most undesir- 
able subject taught. (0.7) 








3. I^etest this subject. (0.8) 








4."l look forward to this subject 
with horror. (1.0) 








5. This' subject is disliked by ^all " 
students. (1.3) ^ 


1 ** 






6. It is punislnnent for anybody to 
take this subject. (I.S) ' 
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Values: Ethical, Moral and Social 

The forccd-choicc ronndt has been widely adopted in (he 
_ consUuclion ofinvenjioiies ofaiTective variables. This niclhod has 
many .possibilities for use in .classroom nicasureniciU> Two 
examples will illustrate possible applications. The lirst is from a 
scale, the Personal VHMS test (VHMS stands for" Values: Utliical,^ 
^ Moral and Social), developed by Gardner and Thompson (1963) 
hi their' investigation o{ s(Kiul values governing, interpersonal 
ielati(irns aniong adolescent yhutli and Ihcir teachers. J\\q VEM3 
' rexiuires a verbal response indicating the action that oilght to be 
taken when confronting certain problem situations. Haclfdecision 
hnplies ihc selection' of one value qver another. The values in 
question are loyalty, honesty, truthfulness, kindness, generosity, 
^ confonnity and impunitiveness. in an effort to encourage the 
respondent to become ego-involved in the situation, the respon- 
dent is asked in sonic items to supply the name of his best friend 
h a participant in the problem situation. Following are two 
sample items: ' \ ' 

Vou have just taken an (important true-false examination in . 
% English. Your teacher has -asked you to exchange papers so 
that you can ^ grade each other's papers as she reads the 
answers aloud. You exchange papers.with your tiest friend 

^ ; — , who IS seated near you. He slips you a 

note vyhich reads, "Please change a few of my answers when 
they are incoriect. I have to get^a passmg maik^on this • 
testl" - 

WHAT DO. YOU THINK YOU OUGHT TO DO? 

A. Help your friend so that he will get a passing 

mark on the test. . : « ^ 

B. Mark his paper In the same way you would grade 

the paper of any other classmate. 

^ \ In this item, alternative A is scored on the Loyalty scale, and U 
cm the Honesty scale. . * ^ 
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You and your classmate play a clarinet duet for the school 
* assembly. There was mudi applause^. Feeling rather pleased 
with 1icr perforrfiance, your classmate says to a group qf 
people you ^le standing with; "I guess I played it just about 
perfectly, didn't I?" You Icnow tfiat she squeaked ajittle on 
some of the high notes am* tlTat her timing was faulty in a 
numtier o| instances. 

* WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU OUGHT TO DO?^ * 

!_1A. Be generous and say to the person next to you, 

"She certainly was terrific today." 
B. Say, "It was llgood performance but not perfect. 

You'd better do some practicing on those high 

notesi" * 



1 



Oil this ileni, allcrnaliVe A is scored on (lie Gcnerosily scale and 
B on (he Trulhrulncss scale. ' . 

Preferred Job Characteristics Scale 

r'arquhar and Payne (1963) have dcsciibcd Ihc development of 
un instrument aimed at assessing rclalive preferences tor slate- 
nionis correlated willi occtipalional niolivalion. Beginning willi a 
scl of eight allcrnatives describing high acliicvcnieni niolivalion 
and cighfdcscribing lowacliicvemcnl niolivalion, lliey ccliislrucl. 
cd a 64.ilcin pair scale hy cotiit)itiinjg high and low allerMalivcs. 
Two sample ilctiis from llic scale follow: ^ . 

i prefer: 

1. 'A job where my opinion is valued, or 

2. A job Willi shorl working hours* 
I prefer: 

. L* A job which does dot lie me down, or 

2. A job wliere I cr Id decide Ii(»w Hie work is lo be done 



\ \ ' bi Ihe lirsl ilem, allcrnalivc,! is Hie bigli-niolivarton allcrna-' 
five; in llte^second, il is allernalivc 2. 
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Self-Concept Measures 

One of the must important dimensions of the human oiganism 
has been labeled self-concept by psychologists. Shavelsoii, Hub- 
ncri and Stanton (1976) have recently noted the viability of this 
const ruct» as well as pointed out ihz needed kinds of research. In 
support of the construct, evideincc suggests that self-concept is: 1.) 
organized and structured, 2) muivil-faceted, 3) generally stabl€,4) 
hierarchical; S) developmental, 6) evaluative and differcntiable 
from other constructs. Hxamples of representative devices are the 
Michigan State Self-Concept Scale, Coopersuiitirs Self-Esteem 
Inventoiy, Ira Gordon^s Mow I See Myself, ihh riers llarris* The 
Way I Feel About Myself, and Paulene Sears' The Self-Concept 
Inventory. , ^ 

» . * V 

IN SEARCH OF REMEDIES 

What aie some steps that educators and hehavioial scientists 
might take to leinedy the problem situations surrounding the 
assessment of affective educational outcomes and learning en- 
^ viromnents? 

With the apparent shift in funding |H)Sture in Washington,- 
particularly at N.I.E., researchers should now have the opportu- 
nity to initiate from the field proposals to investigate i great 
. variety of topics, llterc are both basic and applied problems in 
need of hivestigatton. Despite the presence of a substantial 
amount of theoretical literature, very little is really known about 
the composition and development of affective variables in an 
educational setting. What are the contributors to, and modifiers 
of, hehaviois rualed to the expressionof altitudes, interests, and 
values? We need basic data. In looking at the applied area, one 
can see many psychometiic questions. Such questions as which 
measurement techniques would optimize the assessment of wliicli'^ 
kinds of affective objectives for what kinds of populations need 
to he addressed. We need more studies uttli/Jng the Campbell- 
Fiske methodology called the nmlti-traii, nuilti-method matrix. 

Another appioacit or thiusi, and this may sound silly to many, 
would be to empltty the sensitivity methods that many minority 
and psyclu)logical movements have used successfully to Bring 
^ 4l)out incieased awareness of issues. In 'teacher training tnstitu- 
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tioiis such C(ii;scioitsiicss ruisiiig iniglit be approached InhU 
foriimlly, ihroiigh changes in ciirriciilar emphasis, and informally, 
ihrough the use of groiiphig and oiganizational dcvelopmeni • 
iechnic|ucs. Ilial old course in tests and n)casureiucnts could 
stand to be overhauled so as to include a gieater e?iiphasis hi the 
assessment of affective outcomes. 

in addition, instructional supervisors, lead teachers, curriculum 
- directors, and school administrators can do a numbex of things to 
assist clas$r«)om teachers in overcoming some of the obstacles to 
effective assessment of affective learning outcomes. Some of ' 
these strategies are as -follows: 

1) Work with teachers in generating general curriculum 
1^ designs which will be responsive to affective needs of students. 

2) Assist teachers in the writing of affective objectives so that 
there will -|)e at least some conscious awareness that the 
outcomes nuist be considered. ^ 

3) Help develop instruc!h)nal experiences for students where 
both cognitive and affective outcomes are integrated. 

Our professional organizations need to push for greater 
recognition of the hnpi)rtance of affective v«>riahlcs. Tliere exists 
a Special Interest Group in the American Educational Research 
Association that deals with Affective Hducation. In aiiditioii a 
Task Force on Affective Measurement has been activated witliin 
the National Council on Measurement in lulucation. More and 
similar organizations need to focus some |X)rtion of their energy 
and resources on this vital area of education. 

Suffice it to say that the affective - juiponents of education 
are iu^norlant and that they should be and can be assessed. It is, 
as 5 and Cooler (1971 ) have iioled, a matter of prioiitles and 
effort. 

hi ehtshig let me relate a story told about yoimg l^eter Kahbit: 

It seems that Peter Uabbit was a lively Title t)()y 
bunny who had the bad Ii:ibit of stroking the little 
girf bunnies on the whiskeis at every opportunity. His 
mother, wanting des|)erately to cuie her son of this 
annoying habllf said to lum, *Teler Rabbit, if you 
don't stop this, you are gouig to turn into a goon." 
Well, that startled Peter and he did slop for three 
weeks. Out one moonlit niglii he hopped out onto a 
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clover field in which several HtMe girl bunnies were 
playing and sidled up to one and stroked her on the 
whiskeis. ^ , " . 

And, sure cnuugli, he turned into a goon! Now the mora! of this 
sliiry, hii sure, is obvious: •llarc today and Goon Tomorrow." 

So^'it is with many of the answers of our affective nicasure- 
ineiif pioWenis. If we don't start to search now for sonic of them, 
tomorrow may be too^late. 



o Vjj 
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in recent ycurs increasing aUcnlion has been given U) 
(he iniporlunce of feelings of chiUiren in (he cluss* 
riM)m. llie earlier no(ion nt (raining (he in(cllec( hus 
^Wen (vuy (o (he belief (Iia( ed(icu(ion nius( dcul wi(h 
(he wliolc child. (nea((y, 19S2) 

) feci (liu( I huve come full circle. rhu( wus (he opening 
paragraph of niy lli.D. dissertation a( (he Univeisi(y of Chicago, 
wri((en twenty^six years ago. 

The dissertation was a validation study of u wuy of using 
classroom observations for deterniinhig the climate of feelings in 
a classrox)ni. Looking back on (hose words, i think !' was wrong. 
Very little attention was being paid generally to the feelings of 
children in the classroom. At the Oniversity, ilerb Tliclen had set 
'u|)*a laboratory classroom in which it was possii)le to study the 
many hiKeracticns which take place. Two of his students, Jolm 
Withall (I9SI) and Ned Flanders used these nihilities and made 
significant contributions to the deveh)pment of oi)servation 
techni(|iic$. In fact, it is my belief that Flanders' (I96S) study 
sponsored by the VS. Office of Ijducation entitled, 'Teacher 
Iniluence, Fupil Attitudes, ami Achievement./' was one of. the 
great breakthroughs in educational research. 

My early optimism about growing concern for the.vluldren's 
feelings came largely from reading a book called i\motip^.Mid the 
Educative Process by Daniel hescotj (1938). It appeared obvious 
that the connection between emotions and learning could no 
lotiger be ignored. At about the same time the second symposium 
>'vn Feelings and lunations was held at the University of Chicago. 
It was here th;it I heard a paper read by Carl Rogers ( 1950/ which 
influenced me greatly. Much of what'^l will be discussing had its 
beginning Ihere. 

Dpspite the rather sMw progress in this atea with flie passage 
)f time, t still feel opthnistic. It is indeed <|uite possible that this 
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conference, sponsored by Hii Delia Kappa, may lead lo follow up 
work by those attending which could well be a milestone in llie 
study of feelings and emotions. I believe progress has been held 
up partly because measurement hi this area has been so diftlcult. 

One of the most complete systems for "assessing affectlvlly/* 
developed by Bob Uills (1975), leaves key questions undiscussed. 
Two of these are: what is tiie role of the schvM)l in developing 
affective behavior, ;ind what implications does a. completed 
assessment have for steps to be taken by the school? I state this, 
not as criticism, but as an indication of where *we stand at the 
present time, and therefore, how important this conference is. In 
my opinion, Bills has gone farther than anyone else up until now, 
to make it possible to answer these (p^stions. I shall be discusshig 
his work later. 

In fornmlating my presentation 1 have been guided by Ralph 
Tyler's (1969) concluding remarks in the 68th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education on educational 
evaluation, lie states that the foundations 'upon which future 
developments hi educational evaluation will take place are four 
essential and interrelated operations: 

I) Clarifying the particular educational function for which 
evaluation is needed. In this case, it will be the role of affect in 
learning. "-^ \. -1^ 

' 2) Formulating a body of theory, including concepts'^iid 
assiiniptioiis relevant to this educational function. Iliis will, I 
hope, he my main contribution. 

3) Selecting and developing eyahi^ation instruments and proce- 
dures that are consistent with this body of theory. I vvill attempt 
to give samples of these. • ^ ' 
* 4) Uevisiiig on a continuous basis, in the light of ttie 
infoniiationl[)btaincd by tliis process."" 

Following these steps, I will star! by trying' to clarify the 
meaning and importance of affect in the leariihig process. Then I 
>vill present a theoretical formulation^ based on a self concept 
theory of motivation and learning. Finally, I will be looking at 
ineasiirhig instruments aud procedures which are consistent wlth^ 
the tliijory. Tyler^s final operation,^ that of revising on a 
continuous basis, is sonietlihig I hope we can all work on in the 
future.. 



• AFFECT IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 

First, considcraUon must be given to the problem gi what is 
meant by ••affecf and "affective behavior." We all experience 
feelings and emotions, but our experience is often not directly 
observable by; another and it is not an easy concept to define. For 
uiy purposes today, I wish to stay with, a very simple idea, that 
affect is the experiencing of positive. or negative fcelhigs, the 
awareness of pleasantness or unpleasantness. Fiuthermorc, this 
experience lias iiiotiv^oiial properties. Que yioves toward or 
attempts to continue pleasant feeriiigsV oiic^ecks to move .away 
from or to sU)p unpleasant feelings. All iiioiivalioiiJias an 
alfective.qnality and all fadings are motivating. 

"Affective behavior'^ is a term used to refer to avtions which 
we have learned are expressioiisoffeelhigs or emotions, or which 
are clues to an underlying affect, facial expressions, body 
posture, tone of voice, vigor of response, as. well as some 
behaviors such as boastuig, quarreling, reacliuig out, and others, 
are clues which our past expfcrieiiee litis validated as having 
important affective uicaning. . * ^ -^ ^ 

Words such a$ uiterests, attitudes and Values are used to 
indicate some affective disposition. These are indicators that 
some cognitive matter has motivational affeats attached to it. 
Disthictioiis can be made with regard to the extent that each' of 
these is integratcd into the ti)ta! personality. 77/e Taxonomy of 
Educational Ohieciives: Affective Domain (Kratliwolil,^ et aL, 
J964) uses the continuum of inteijiali/atioii. As one proceeds^ 
from lUe lowest to the highest categories of responses, there is 
increasing emotional coHiinitnient, uicreasuig- complexity, hi-, 
creasuig i^stractness of the category, aiid iiicieasiiig importance 
ill the SUucture, of the personality. These are useful ways of 
lookuig at affective elements, but actually 'in linnian behavior, 
these arc really cognitive-affective resi)()nses. All cognitions have 
some alTective character, and conversely , all aflccts have cognitive 
elements. Tlie relationship is that of figure to ground. lUtlier the 
cotJtiitive or the affective coiupiuieiit,can be hi figure. Typically, " 
we tend to stress one or the other. Mallieniatical ideas 4ire 
cognitive, but within tlie,.awareness of an individual, they always 
^•arry alTective meaning as well One is niolivatedjoward or away ' 
roni such ideas with differing degrees of intensity. Tluis, 



elements or tlic cognHive rcalii) which we arc able lo spcciry can - 
be used as a basis for knowing (hat (here is an arrec(ivc quality 
which can also be invesligated. Most^of (he s(udics in Ibis area 
have been wi(h regard (o atti(ndes toward subjcc( n)a((er. 

hi (he same way tha( wchavc rccKiigs about cognitive nia((eis, 
we have cogiii(ions abon( arrcc(ivc nutters. We know the 
behavior wliiciris associated wUiivarious rec|iffgs. Tliis underlies 
skill in dramatic acting and, at tlie^wne (inic, is wha( enables us 
iiunkf how odicrs are reeling. 

We ^are bor\i widi (he n^ieclianisms which give rise to Tcelings 
and cmodoiis. 11i«nMntfy be some unlearned aircc(ive reacdons, 
£uch ak (hose to^in, but i( ap|>cars (hat Tor (he nios(ipar(, we 
learn .to associate posidve or negadve aflec( wi(h our experiences. 
Thus, we learn (o like Toods and to dislike people on (he basis of 
g^skin lofor or their religious views. This process, which Freud 
^called dadiexis, )akes place all (lirough lire, and it (akes place in 
(he chissrooiii. liecause or (fie^. nioti9a(ioiial na(ure or (licse 
afrec(tve a((achineiits, i( 4)9conie5 hiip(»laii( (o measure (hese 
a((aclinien(s and, perhaps, even ni(^rt-^npor(aii( to uiiclers(and 
how dicyxlev^lop.' ' • ■ *. \ ' 

A dis(inc(ion needs (o be iiia'de between Teelings a^id einodons. 
They are bodi present in (he classroom and have inipor(an(^ 
consequences Tor learning, *bu(. I would argue (hat 'for measure* 
nien( purposes we are mainly concerned wi(lr Teelifigs.'xiic 
diagram bek'jw will illus(rare ibis. ^ • 
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' / Figure 1. Energy niobitizedj;! (he body 
V as hidicafed by die strength of enici(ion. 

The jowcs( level orarrec( mobilizes the feas( aiiioun( ofenergy^ 
'H m()liva(i()n toward ac(ivily^. This is rcuiglily e(|Uivatenl (o (he 
")asal uTe(abolic rale, svliicli is ju.s( siifncien( eneigyMo iiiaindiin 



life processes. Usually, in .a waking stale; we would be al a 
siHnewltat^ liiglier level of energy nK)i>ili^aUon, wliicli I linve 
labeled (be **awareness level/* We are aware of pleas:ni( and 
unpleasant ' sensations associated wilb sensory inputs. If llie 
sens4)ry input calls for action, normally tbe energy^. level and 
strcngtlhof feeling increase. Sucli an increase starts activity to nsc 
tbe energy and respond to tbn feeling. In tbe diagram (be atrow 
represents sucban m fy t. H^cibaps in tbe cl:tssr(H)m tjie teacber bas 
asked tbe^tudentA question. Tlie upward curving line indicates 
that tbe question bas released energy* Tbe student would tben 
answer ^tlie question, Jbus making a constmctive use 6f tlic 
energy* Wben be bas finisbed bis answer tbe feeling-ebergy level 
may or may not return to a lower level. If tbb response was 
satisfactory, tben tbe energy level tends to decrease. Ifjiowever, 
(be sutdent does not bave a satisfactory response, tben tbe energy 
level may continue to climb as I bave indicated witli tbe dotted 
ltne« Tbe increased feeliiig climbs It) tbe level of strong emotion. 
Tlie student begins fo scpiirm and feel uncomfortable. So mucb 
mobilized energy witb no outlet can be contained only so long. If 
(lie strident bas no skills or knowledge witb wbicb to bandle tlic * 
demands of tbe situation, be nmst do'sometbing to get rid of the 
overwitelming feeling. Tbis is tbe point at wbicb be wilt run^ from 
(lie room, pr yell, or hit someone, or cry; be takes any pction 
wbicb will release tbe energy and allow biin to return to a more 
CjDinforlable level. As observers, we would be wdl aware tlui^ (lie 
student was experiencing strong feelings, lie ^ .»uld also bave 
cognitions, but we would tie less aware of them. Tiic cognition it^ 
this case* inir^it be the knowledge that tbe instructor was the 
cause of all of bis discomfort, and so, it is quite sensible to yell nt 
the teacher or run away. Tbe concern of the educator is to be!p 
the student learn to make adequate responses wbicb enables the 
energy to (low pioductively and not evoke strong emotions. 

Oeltavior at tbe level of strong e/(iotion i^ indicative of tbe fact 
that tia' student is under too inuctKpressitre. Possjbly this is 
because of tbe demands oLtbe cinssioom, or it may be (liie to 
factors outside tbe school. Recurrhig behavior^ indicative of 
unmanageable stress, suggests the need for S{)ecial,psyclu)b)gical 
jielp. . * ' 
' Tlie above diagram ilhistrates slioit |erni fiuctuations of 
eeliiigs in response to immediate classroonr deiitands. If the 
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stndcnl./aev(il«)ps pcisisling positive feelings loward learning, 
- lowarti specified cognitive^nulefial.sucii as lilcralure or reading, 
i aiid towaiil llwse valiiis which niake for elTecllve personal • 
fMiiqUoiiidg, then he will rarely feel stress and will feel successful 

,in *lK)«tl • ^' V , . • 
' :ln J965, l«e journal lulucatkml Lcadenhip devolcd an entire 
<. isstrc lo affective learning. In the lead editorial, Eaiiy Kelley sai0: 
"It conia well conic abonl that this is one of the niasl hnportant 
? ; issues. hi tlic lTisl|)ry of this publication. The reason for this 
'''^ slalenicnl is that it has noW become abundantly clear from 
■ ' research and from. teaso»),'tliat how a person feels is more 
' * important tivfn What he knows. This seenii true because liow one 
feels controls behavior, while what one knows does m)l. What one 
knows Is used in behavior,, lo be sure, -but the way it is used^ 
-jJcpcnds upon positive or negative ieelings. ll is possible lo be a' 
saint or a demon with similar knowledge" (1965, p. 455). • 
" - In 1969, I'iagct, whojias become one of our most tespecledv 

- ' icsearchcrs-indcveh)pnienlal psychology, published his book, I/ie 

- I 'Psytholo&y of the. Otild. ,l\c staled: ."There is no behavior 

pattern, however inlellcclnal, which does nol involve affective 
factors as umlives- .°: Behavior is therefore of a piece. . . .The 
tWU ilspects. affective and cognitive, are at the same time 
insepaMbIc and irreducible" (1969, p. 158). • 
, hi icsearch, the interest and findings are becoming more 
directly of coiicern to education. Ira Gordon (1970) reports 
studies in which tJie self concepLof an individuii!, in irelation to 
" school, was the best single predictor of acliievenient in school. 
. . IVthaps the most comprehensive scries of studies concerning the 
Effects of afJcctivc factors on school performance are thosfc of 
Bob Soar (I969-, 1972). hi a. chapter in the 1970 ASCD 
Yeaibook, lie suniiiiarizes his own research and that of more than 
a dozcH other rescarelicrs. The conclusions siipported by all of 
* * this w\>rk clearly -indicate that a iiiore indirect, more open, more 
supportive style orteaclier behavior increases the subjecf matter 
- yowth of piipila. I" addition, such teacher behavior is associated 
With mere favorable pupil attitudes toward scliool, and" increased 
grtAvth in creativity, ruirtiernmre, the effects of such a facilita- 
i , live' classrcpni climate continues after the pupil leaves the 

.. * cla.'wjrooni. < . • . . . „ ^ ■ i 

O .1,, a study by Davis (1976), it was found that, nrcollege level 



classes wlicre (he (eaclier used sUidcnl ideas and shideni input 
was posiUvciy reinforced, (he students reported positive attitude 
changes toward the subject matter. Fox, Lippitt, and Schinuck 
(1964) carried out research in^in elementary school where they 
found that pupjis who perceive their parents as supportive of the 
school utilize their abilities more fully. The same thiiig was true 
of pupil liking of the teacher. When they liked her, they made 
greajgt use of tiietr abilities. If they were dissatisfied with the 
teacher, they were dissatisfied with themselves. In relationship to 
their peers, students made greater use of tlieir abilities if they 
were w6ll ihced. The opposite was true for students who had few 
friends. Molre cinidrciTliiade use of their abilities when more of 
the children were well.liked. 

This is only a small sample of the research in this area, and 
dearly, it supports tUe idea that a person's feelings af^ important 
in thelearning progress. . * . 

A SELF CONCEIT THEORY OF 
MOTIVATION AND LEARNING 

I would like to*'proceed with Tyler's second operation and 
attenipt to imbed tliese ideas about feethigs hi a model of leammg 
apd motivation, it seems possible thai one of the leasons that 
progress in understanding and measuring feelings in the classroom 
•^is^xibat it has been done on^'an ad hoc basis. Attitudes, for 
example^ ar^ measured without any clear idea of liow the 
attitudes developed or what can be done if o*ie wishes to change 
attitudes. 1 believe that this is because feelings and emotions can 
only be understood in relationslup to the persohality of ^he 
person ex|)erlcnciiig the emotion. It is as a person is evaluating ' 
the meaning of an experience for. his self that feelings' arise 
(Beatty, 1969, p. 81). Furthermore, such a model ha;, implica- 
tions' for what we should be measuring in the affective domain « 
and for the kinds of instruments we should be using. 

Perceived Self In the World 

This is a self concept model based on the hypothesis that an 
-ndivtdnal organizes his experiences over time around a picture of 
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hitiiscir or herself funclioning hi llie world- This pcrcepllon of 
one's self in (he world develops as one is reacted (o by others. 
The parenjs respond (o (he child as male or female. Each of these 
- -concepts js extremely complex* It mcluilcshow one dresses," what 
one plays wHh, whq^one plays with, anil a whole constellaUon of 
behaviors associated with jnaleness or femaleness. The child is 
also responded to with love or rejection and he sees himself as he 
is seen, k^.^ if he is loved, he sees himself as lovable. 

11ie child's behavior is also appraiset* as a member of a culture* 
The culture prescribes a way of life ranging from what Is 
appropriate for.one to eat to the nu)St deeply held values about 
? how one should lead orte^s life. This might be broken down Into 
many more detailed parts, but the impbrtant point is the fact that 
(he child experiences many, many actions and reactions which 
guide liim Jn defining hhnself. The part of the self wliich emerges 
througl^ tliis process, I call the perceived self in the world. To the 
child, this perception is who he is and it determines how he 
relates to other people in tlie world. In the early years, the child 
usually lives in a family that continues to respond relatively 
consistently and to reinforce these developing images. The 
images, therefore, become his own picture of himself, in time, the 
child learns about alternate ways to be and behave, but since 
these are incompatible with his perceived self, they are resisted 
and the self concept which he has developed becomes reality; that 
is the way he is. The perceived self changes as behaviors which he 
formerly, identified as himself cease to be reinforced, and some 
ticw image, which is being reinforced, replaces it. Tliis happens as 
the child moves from home to scliool and to other parts of the 
world, beyond his early ex|>eriencing. Tims, a child continues to 
change and grow gradually as his experience of himself in the 
. world reinforces or denies expanded or additional conceptions. 
However, at any one thiie, his behavior will be consistent with the 
picture he holds of,liimself. 

Tlic Concept of Adequacy 

At the same time that the perceived self in the* world is 
developing, another part of the self concept is emerging. Not only 
does the child experience appraisals of what he is like, he is also 
appraised in lerins of what he, could or should be like. More 
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iinpoilantJliaiUhis, lie has Uie models of iiioHier and nulicr who 
are perceived as so much hiore powerful Uian Ihc child. To hiin» 
5is|i very young child, Ihey appear U) be able to do everyUiing. If 
only he could be like **Mommy" or "Daddy/* Ihcn he loo would 
be able (o coiitrol (he world and his own life. He concepUiali/es 
(hat whicKlie is able lo understand, or of whicli he may be aware, 
as Uicir qualities and'iries (o beconie like (his. lie imifalcs 
parental behaviors. Through (his idenlificalion process he devel- 
ops an addilional pari of (he self concepi vyhich I call (he 
Concepl of Adequacy. U is a nK)del of what one should be like if 
one is really going to be able lo satisfy one's needs and to 
function effectively. This part of the self also grows and changes, 
as the child grows. Later on, his nu)lher and lather are seen as 
having limitations and behaviors which cause negative affect in 
the child, and lie supplements his concept of adequacy with 
additional identifications from other sources. At some point, it 
may be the Bionic Man, or a supportive teacher, or a star athlete. 
A person's picture of adequacy is a complex mixture of many 
identjncutions and is, before long, completely untque to that 
p<;rs6n.Tlie concept of adequacy, like the perceived self, is reality 
to the individual but is, of course, unlike anyone else's rerlity. 

Figure 2 is a diagram of this model of the self concept. As can 
be seen, the perceived self and the concept of adequacy overlap 
1o some degree. As he grows, a person se^s himself as adequate in 
some ways. In the general way in which he lives his life, the way 
he dresses ami eats, his way of earning a living, all may seen* 
adequate and the person has little desire to change them. 
However, a large portion of these two parts of ilie self concept do 
not overlap. A person's way of seeing himself is discrepant fronr 
his picture of adequacy. It is this disciepancy which is the major 
source of the motivation to learn and grow. Ii;^;li person is 
contfnually striving to become more like his concept of an 
adequate self 

Since behavior is consistent with the self concept, and since a 
IHJrson is motivated toward adequacy, it is possible tlirpiigli the 
observation of behavior to hifcr chaiacteristics of a person's self, 
cohcept. This self concept consists of so many thousands of 
perception^ so that a full iiiuleistanding would lake much time 
""d observation, fortunately, the behavior which is an expression 
(he self concept can be organized around four nodal points. In 
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Figure 2. A Self Concept Theory of Motivation and Learning (Beatty & Clark, 1968) 
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oilier words, I Hunk all behavior is related lo one orjiipre of lour 
^. ^ urgani^illgcenlersjhllleself concepl. 

Worth - . 

\ * 

The first of these orgaiii/ing centers is the feelings and 
cognitions of personal worth, liach person Jias feelings about his 
, perceived self related to how wortjiy he is. lie also has a concept 
of what perfect worthiness would he like, lie' is motivated to 
learn ways ih which he can behave so that it .wjil increase his 
feelings of. personal worth. Feelings of worth come from being 
loved. ;A child's experience of being wanted and included.W 

< ^having his needs taken care of merely because he exists, builds a 
feeling of having worlli. There are also limes when needs other 
than his are given priority by his parents and he is not included. 
This means that he feels less worthy thnn^it is possible to become. 
If tilts discrepancy between how wortliy he perceives himself to 
be and his perception of an Ideal state of worthiness is small, he is 
weakly motivated to try tcT become ijjore hichided and valued, 

^ and lo others, he appc^s secure. If this discrcpluicy is great, 

appears jcahms or resentful of others, and strives ccmtiiiually for 
aljention. . . » 

Coping • . 

A second organi/.hig centerjn the self concept is around the 
feelings and cogmttons concerned with coping in the world. The 
increasing competence that a child experiences as he grows', 
develops coordination, learns skills and acquires useful knowledge 
gives him increasing confldence that he is able to handle the. 
demands of the world. The abilities of otiiers, adults in general,' 
expert athletes, famous people, and people with talents which^are 
admired, set a standard of coping abiljty beyond tliat of the child. 
Iloweveri as long as he is progressing in a satisfactory way in his 
learning, he maintains . confidence that he too will become an 
expert at coping. Learning lo cope in our society is so complex 
.that it re(|uires schools and many years ,^f work to become 
capable. If the demands of parents or of the school set unrcali<'''c 
standards, or if their judgments of him ilnd fault with him. lie 
r^Pj^^-'HI lose confidence. Again, if the discrepancy between his 
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petccived abilily U) cope aiid liis conccpl of adequacy is^inall, he 
will feel cballeiigcM and confident as he learns. If ihe discrepancy . 
begins to increase he will dislike school and wanl lo escape, lie 
will havp negative feeling/about learning.^ ' 

The feelings of personal worth artd of confidence (hat one can 
cope Willi one's .Avorld arc two separate organizing centers. One 
can be loved even Ihough he can nofcope, and one can cope even 
if he is not loved. However, for the average pirson,they becon^e 
considerably entangled. The child may hav^ started out wilh 
iincondilionai love as a helpless baby. Laler parenls niay wilhhold 
love when a' chiidT)ehaves "badly" oi they may use love as a 
reward for "good" behavior. Tliis tends U> leach Uie child-that 
one achieves worlh tliroUgli doing as others wish, that coping 
effecUvely is Uie secret, of being prl/rj. It is my belief that the 
schools arfe, lo a large cxlent,jcsponsible for this confusion in the 
child, flie fact thai much of what we hisist that children learn In 
school leave;? them umnolivated, pushes us to use approval, and 
(hreats (o wilhhold it, as a source, of molivatlon. The skill or 
knowtedge should be giving the child a feeling that he is 
increasing his abilHy to cope. When he Seams Uiesc Ihlngs in order 
U) gel love it turns our cvalualion syslem into a kind of glob^ 
evalualion of Ihe child. Since he Is working for approval, ill "A** 
nieiins he is really loved, and ah "F" is sirong rejeclion. However, 
IheA is no way ^ hi which more knowledge or skill can bring 
feelings, of worth for more than a traiisHoiy period. At the 
moiiieiil of great acliieveiiieiit,. one may feel a glow of .behig 
admired, but il quibkly fades and (lie child is still no more loved 
Uiaii he was before (he acliieveiiieiit. Using love or approval as a 
iiio(iva(iiig device may lead to zxMct produc(ivi(y bu( it comes 
a( a high psychic cos(. 

K is possible (o diseii(aiigle (liese two sets of behaviors, so that 
an individual i;^ !iio(ivaled to learn (liiiigs because he can cjearly 
see dial (hey enable him to cope be((er. A( the same (ime, he can 
h;arii ifial wcrdi comes from relating to people>arouiid him so 
that tlTby care about him, merely because he is himself and not 
liecaiise.lie can cope well, I have hope that progi^?ss in measuring 
alfecl will coiitribiite to a recognition of classroom processes 
Which keep tlicse.two centers of motivation separate. 
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Expressing , » . 

I have said earlier Uial ail experience is accompanied a 
pleasant or unpleasant affective tone. The nature of the oiganisni 
~is sucli^that a number of activities, completely unconnected with . 
coping, are pleasant, and we;ire nu)tivated to participate hi them. 
Music, rliyllini, color and form are examples. They biiiig feelings 
of fuinilnietit. It Is my belief lhat our frenetic culture, with its 
^ emphasis on coping, has almost destroyed the arts. In the - 
elementary grades, schools encotlrage expressive experiences* 
' painting, sculpting, listening to music, marching and dancing, and 
discovering the beauties of nature. These activities tend to. 
disappear by mfd-elementary school and return later only as 
electives. It is this feeling of the need to express \s1lich I see as^Uie 
third ojganizing center for behavior. - 

Tliis kind of exptpssing brings feelings of deliglit or beauty, 
lull they are not the only parts of, the self) which need to be • 
expressed. The blocking effect of anger or fear, when we are 
unable to tliink or act effectively ,1s knowi; to all of us. Strong 
positive emotions, such as ^eat joy or love, distort our reactions 
if^they are suppressed. The expression, "I'm so hap|iy I think !*ni 
going to bust," is indicative of the pressure sucli emotions -liaye 
for expression. Unfortunalely,_our cujlure does not look favor- 
ably upon strong enu)tions. In the growing up process, iiiost of us 
have experienced times when we were sent to our rooms to cry or 
werejorbidden to express openly our feelings of anger. This was 
particularly true if the anger was* expressed toward a parent. 
Schools, too, are resistant to enu)tional expressions. 'Ilie net 
result is that most people do not learn appropriate ways to 
express emotions, or for that matter, to be with someone else 
who is expressing enu)tion in their ptesence. If the discrepancy is 
grept bciween the way one perceives one's self as handling 
enu)tion producing situations and the way one sees a really 
ade(|nate person handling M, the person will tend to bottle it up 
and seem passive. Ihis same person, in a sufllcicntly provocative 
situation, may be unable to control it. The feeling wilf come out 
' explosively; possibly even doing violence U\ others. On the other 
hand, a person whose peiceived self is ^uily slightly -discrepant 
Q '-om his convcpt of adequacy, will easily express his warnUh, his 
jQuioyance, his grief, lie is more ca^ibjc .of showing feeling at any 



level ofintensity^ but he is less likely (o show exlreincs of feeling, 
anger ^ for example, because expressing annoyance, as U Is 
experienced, keeps ii from building to unmanageable proportions. 

Autonomy 

The foHrlh center around which behavior is organized is called 
autonomy. U is (he feeling thai one can make choices which will ' 
have a significant effect »on one's life. We alt start out life as * 
highly dependent upon adults. As we develop some feelings of 
wortii, ability to cope and to express, we learn thai* in every 
situation, there are alternative courses of behavior. Soi )e of these 
alternatives arc more satisfying than others. If we were truly 
imiepciident, we woufd l)e guided by our hiternal standards of 
evaluation and become niore autonomous. However, our. experi- 
ence with autUority, and the way in which others have manipu- 
lated the rewards and satisfactions, tends to oppose this deveiop- 
metit. There are many situations in which people feel, have no 
choice." This is not literally true, of course. One always has a 
choice, but choices have conse(|uences. It may well be that, 
because of the consequences, even a higiity autonomous person 
would make the same choice as others in a given situation. The 
feelings wjuild he quite different, though. A person who says, 'T 
have no choice," feels a lack of control over*^ aspects of his lire. 
The autonomous person feels that he always has a choice, and 
tiiat the course of action lie takes is his choice. He can consider 
alternatives with a real feeling that the issue is not foreclosed. 
' Thus, the person who perceives hhnself Very differently from his 
picture adequacy may complain, but is dpcile with authority, 
feels co.itrolled and Sielpless to change Inany aspects of his life. 
Whc>^'^ Mie discrepancy is smalK 'the person appears to be 
indcporMcnt and optimistic that, by his o>yn efforts, he can better"" 
his situation. 

These four organi/hig centers in "the self concept are hiter- 
I related in many ways. The feelings of personal worth see'ni to be a 
kind of cornerstone of personality. It provides the pleasure and 
opthiiisni which makes growing up exciting aiidlvortiiwiiile. Que 
has the courage to try to cope with this complex world. Out* 
trying to cope also brings frustration, or sometimes joy, so there 
O . need to express. Our culture's proliihition ^of outwardly 



.expressed strong feelings leads Uicni (o be Inrned inward or 
datunied up. Wliei^ ^nger is turned inward it (ends to lecJ to 
feelings of depression because anger at the self gives rise to 
punitive impulses toward the self for not being more capable. 
Dcspitejhis, if the Individual is encouraged and loved, he Hnds 
that he can cope with the wotld,.and this, snp{X)rted by his 
feelings of worth, enables him' to assert some autonomy. A 
^worthwliile person with coping skills can make choices whicii he 
woUl^ plhetwise fear or with which he would feel unable to cope. 

As an individual grows, his perception of himself changes to 
include Ills accomplishments. I lis concept of adequacy also grows 
to present ajnore complex^ iciure'of what the individual could 
-be like. If these two^areas of self grow in such a way that the^ 
discrepancy between tlieni is never too* great, the person will 
appear appropriately mature for his'^age. As an adult, a person 
who is nfatufe, according to this description, w<mld see himself as 
a worthy person with very little need tc defend this perception, 
lie would move into various situations with the confidence that 
he would probably be able to cope effectively. His expression of 
feelings would be quite open and. accurate, and he would feel that 
4ie cou(d reall^' niake choices which would have some influence 
over his own destiny. Such a person would probably be similar to / 
the descriptiim that Maslow (1970) liasgivent)f a solf-aclualizing 
person. / . 

Mbliv^tion and Behavior ^ ' 

. This is the heart of the model and will, I think, provide a basis 
for looking at the components of the learning environment which 
have an important influence on aftcct and affective development 
in sKidents. However, I would like to sketch, in the rest of the 
model very briefly, as I think it will clarify some additional things 
about the learning environment. 

Motivation to maintain the self and, when the opportunity 
presents itself, to reduce the discrepancies between the peieeived 
self in the world and the concept of a(le(piacy, are present at all 
times. Tlie activity of an individual at some particular moment 
btings into llgurc the motivations inherent in whichever is the 
appropriate organi/hig center in the self. While actually working 
on learning some skill, the activity is energi/ed by the nmtivation 



to cope more adequatciy. Iiiterpeisonal relations, between boys 
and girls for €txample, in-addition to the biological drive» would 
be energised by motivation to become more worthy. The pqjnfuf 
struggling ic^Had * one's feelings, and talk about then), in an 
encounter group draws jjpon the motivation to express. Outbursts 
against autlioiity, as unskillful and unlikely to succeed as they 
may be, are still motivate((,by the drive to become more mature 
through becoming more autonomous. ~ - * 

Over time, a1ii individual has learned n^any ways of mainhiining 
and enhancing the self. These are liis strategies for becoming, 
/ which may include an orientation toward dependency,, tliat is, a 
tendency to rely on authority. Another may turn from atithori^ 
and try to find his own ways of bccommg more adequate, a (cit^* 
of problem solving orientation. In additicm, people adopt sliprt 
and long range goals which guide tlieir Choice of activities. One ^ 
' might decide to go (mt for the basketball team or select some 
vocational goal, such as becoming a teacher^ Such goals are^ 
usually achieved by known patterns of behavior, such* as 
practicing basketball skills, or attendhig a college which lias a 
teacher prepaiation program. Tliesc strategies or goals have been 
incorporated in the self because they appear to offer routes 
toward greater adequacy. 
^ All of the beliavior 1 have discussed occurs in .a context which 
is called, oli the diagram, the action space. For our purposes, this 
would consist of the classroom and school environment. Within 
the action space, there are many choices an individual may make* 
Peihaps any behavior is theoretically possible. Ilc^ever, by 
^ various means, a paiticular action space; such as a classroom, 
deliniTts these choices. There are rules of conduct within a. 
classroom; there are approved activities which the school believes 
will enable a cliild to achieve ccrtahi educational goals; and, there 
are selected lesoucces provided. Thus, a math classroom is not 
^ nomuilly the place within wliich a boy can practicejns basketball 
skills or work too actively ofi developing his relations with his 
' girlfriend. Not only (h)e^ the qjassroonb limit and direct choices, 
the self c(nice(ft of the child and {t\^ strategies he knows, places 
Ihnits upon the choices he can make. A^hild who sees himself as 
nnahle to express himself well may not feel he has the choice oC 
V volunteeiing to speak hi class. If he sees himself as unable t(f cope' 
^ mathematically, he may not'* feel that he can choose to do the 
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. assigned work. Periin'ps, in liis pcrccplion, being seen as hi/.y or' 
dcHunl fs preferable lo being ajciiuwn failure. 

Despite the fact that a' classroom is usually structured to 
encourage certain kinds of bdiaviorand discourage otifers, a child 
may work on , other goals. Much of the talkutg;Or whispering 
between children is concerned .with hiterpersonat relationsliips 
and is energized by the motivation to feel more worthy thtougli 
, . caring friendships, it should also be clear that various ways of 
structuring (he action space can facilitate or inhibit the opportu- 
niiy for a child to work on the adequacies^ about which he is 
concerned-More will be said about this later. 
.> Once the individual has assessed the* action space, hj^acts in' 
some way calculated to either ^naintain the perceived self or 
enable him to feel niore. adequate. This im)dcl of the organization 
of the self has hecii inferred from observation and tntj^rpretation, 
over time, of the over[ acts of individuals. What we observe is the 
content of the act. But, because we believe all behavior is caused, 
\ we try to undeistand the intent of the act as one part of the 
' caudal chahi. The intent is inferred fron; examining the context, 
or action sp»ce, and giving attention to all aspects of the content 
ol' the act. it has both cognitive and affective content. We can 
observe the tone of voice, body tension, gestures, changes in skin 
coloring such, as bhishing, facial expressions, and the words which 
ate used^^ When all of this has been considered^ we ask ourselves, 
/'Can we understand what tite individual was trying, to accom- 
' plish?" The answer we come up with will often determine the 
response we make, and this response then becomes the conse- 
,(|uencc, or one of the consequences, perceived by the child as tlie 
result of his act. The model which has been presented hercchas 
been inferred from behavior and should serve as an aid in 
deterniing the kinds of consequences which will relate to the 
child's motivation and, therefore, be most helpful to Ihs growth. 
What we are concerned with in trying to improve our measure- 
. .. ment of afTect, is the kind of things which are unportant to 
santple from the action space, the individuars acts, and the 
consequences provided by the school. 

I^lren(hetically, it is worth noting that this last part of (he 
model, represented by the squares in the diagram, is the part of 
^ 'earning which is of concern to B. F. Skinner. Those behaviors 
g|^(^vhich are wanted are rein for^*(]lj tjiat is, because pleasant 



consequences (Kcur, those actS} wliicli we value/iire peifornied by 
(lie individual. Tlie rest of the niodeK which Skinner would reject, 
is concerned with tjnderstanding and predfcting which act the 
' individual will pciforni. 

Aware-ing ^ ^ 

Before we continue with4he question of how and'wiiat lo 
measure, there is one more part of the . model which si it)uld be 
described. The consequences which the individual experiences 
after he acts are iiiterpireted by him in terms of their meaning for 
the self. Because this interpretation is a somewhat conipfex 
process for which there seems ta be no existi'ng word, I havq^ 
called it **aware'ing/' li.h a process in which the consequence of 
the individual's action is evaluated in terms of its consistency 
with the self concept. If it is consistent, then it can be accepted 
and evaluated a second time hi relationship to adequacy. Does the 
consequence mean I have become more ailequate? 1£ llie 
'consequence is inconsistent with the concept of self, it is 
rationalized or denied! For example, if a teficlier tells a student, 
who sees himself as average, that his work was satisfactory, he can 
accept this as consistent with'his perceived self/Since the work is 
desi(*ned to make him more adequate in coping with some aspect 
of life/he feels that he is becomhig more adequate. However, if, 
wi'<« tiie same stucieiit, the teacher gives him strong praise, lliis 
does not fit his conception of^>]ibiiself as average, and, wliile he 
will nbel good about it^ he williend to rationalize it away: *The 
teacl/er .was just in a good nu)od^'* or *i was lucky." We all kiiow 
how Idifricult it is for many people to hear a compliment. Bdcause* 
the Mudent has explained away the compliment, it tends not to 
makt^ Jiini feel more adequate. The same thing is true when the 
teaclier gives the student negative feedback; he will probably 
rati maUze it and, t^ieret'ore, discount it. If the feedback .over thne 
is ( oiisistently different from his earlier belief, there will be a 
gra liial change in perceived self and, as a result, in his feelings of 
adequacy. The kind of consequences which capable teachers 
provide in the cfassrooni are typically of this kind, that is, a 
grjidual building of feelings of cpiifidcnce in coping or of personal 
vorlli, and so forth. It tends to be gradual hecause the aware-ing 
"uocess is like a channel which ^will allow in only those things 



which arc consoiianl with Uic perceived self. Oilier c()iisc(|ueiiccs 
arouse iicgalivc feelUitss or strong emotions or anxiety and lead to 
behavioY which defends the self from such input. I^ogers (1959) 
speaks of a more rapid kind of change, lie sees the organization 
within a person as a kind of gestiilt. where it is possible, by 
chinig^ng a nnnor item, to alter the whole pattern of organizaJion. 
Tliis soniethnes happens when a student goes to college, lie lias 
been an excellent student in high scIuh)! ...it has his confidence 
. muite suddenly shattered in college when'he discoveis that liis 
typical efforts now tmly^rdte a mediocre giade. In cdinnctitlon 
with the 'best f/oni other high schools, the feedback 'fpiickly 
. makes libit feel far less adetiiiate. Tliis kind ofchange seems to be 
, rare in the. schools^ It sometimes happens when an average 
^ _ stiident suddenly devehtps a deep interest and. with a stronger 
- motivation;, begijis- to 4tirn in outstanding woik. The diange 
usually is puzzling but it is probably because the sflideiit 
snddenly sees the work as really enabling him to co|»c better with 
- soniethuig important to him. 

• i 

Learning * ' ^\ 

• ■» 

The diagram in Pigiire 2 can be divided into two parts: tliaf 
illustrated with circles and that presented as scpiares. Change can 
take place in any part of ihe iysteni. uiid the new conngurathin 
will result in different behavior. If a change takes place in one of 
the scpiares. that is. if an individual perceives his action space 
differentiyi or. learns liejy' skills or knowledge that change his 
actions, or if he interprets consequences differently, the ch'ange is 
one which I call instrumental learning. The self content is not 
changed necessaiily. However, when an indiyidnal takes on new 
idenlirications hi his concept of adecpiacy. there is now a change 
in the discrepancies between the perceived self and the concept of 
adcipiacy. Tluis. niotivathin changes and. (jnite |H)ssibly. changes 
in the strategies for becoming or in tlic person's goals also take 
place. I call this intrinsic learning, tttiy ate clearly interrelated, 
•buj they also differ in important ways. If the teacher pays 
attention, only to fostering actions which rejnesent skills* aiid 
JciKiwIcdge. tlie processes essentially training. Available choices in 
the classrooiii and the teacher's actions which provide the 
Y^ Ldcnt's consccpiences are directed at cogiJtivc outcomes or 
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motor otilcoines. llic (caching of tyj)tng represents a siniplifled 
example. Ilic classroom is designed for this one function and the 
procedures are straight forward. Students arc instructed to put 
their fnigeis on the keys and to perform various actions. Asriong 
as the student does as he is told, the teacher has little concern 
with why the student wants to type,, or what he will use it for 
when Jie gets through. If we pay attention to only the self 
concept part represented' by circles, then our concern is with 
therapy. When tt)e discrepancy between the perceived self and the 
concept of adequacy "is decreased, the |)erson wilt function more 
effectively, that is, have better interpersonal relations, cope more 
conildentiy, express hhnself more openly, and take more respon* 
sihility for his a\m life. It seems clear to nie that sound education 
Is conceriied with both parts of the model. We want students to 
bi^ the necessary skills and knowledge but we also would like ' 
to tmiire tliat they use tliem effectively. 

AFFECT AND THE LEARNING 
ENVIRONMENT 

Tliis model -suggests that tlie learning environment has an 
Impact oh the cognitive-affective elements which make up the self 
concept. Tlicse arc the factors which have sigiiificant effects upon 
an individuar-s feelings about himself. I would like to identify- 
some of these biiefly and discuss ,ways in which they can be 
mc«isuied.''fn terms of the Figure 2 diagram, I am concerned ^ith 
the squares: the action space, the student's acts or behaviors, and 
the consequences provided by the schooh , 

In a general sense, the action space perceived by' a child 
includes all of the matters which influence him. It would include 
his paretic's attittidcs^possibly the public's reaction to tlie- 
scluiols, the general climate created by administrative policies and 
rules^ the si/.e of the school, the nmnber of children in i\\o 
chissM)om^ the design of the curriculum, and so forth. Even the 
aesthetic aspects of the grounds and interior decor have their* 
impact. More diicctly, the, expectations of the tqacher and ways 
he or she jelates^to children and the relationships among the 
children arc of critical importance. The most hnportant of these 
^ ilueiKjes are, -perhaps parental attitudes, the perceived relevance 
T school and' the material to be learned^ the child's perception of 
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ll.e leacl.cr. and ihe cl.iWs rclalionship will, olher children. 
Table I. white far from compleJc, is an allempt io lisfsome of 
Ihese factors ,.„dcr !hc organizing centers of (he self c«ncep( 

""=y innuence. Tlie (,uali(y of (hesc fac(ors in a 

classroom could be sampled eid.er by dircc( obscrva(ion or by an 
inven(ory complc(ed by (he s(uden(s. Oo(h (echniques will be 
described beh)w. 

In a sniall volume en(i(led. A System for Assessing A ffectivity 
Bob B Is (1975) has developed ins(run,en.s for sa„,pli„g sonJ of 
•liesc. I hs Paren( Inven(ory is a 35.i(en. muKiple d.oice ins(ru. 
inent which samples paren(al' a((i(udes and opinions. The firs( 
four ifems sa(her inforina(ion ai)ou( (he g,ade of (heir child in 
school. (I^eir citizenship, and (heir levels of educa(ion These 
.(cms are no( scored. Tl,^ rcs( of (h_e inve„(«ry concerns feelings 
about (he quali(y of (he school, (he (eachers and (he way (hey 
.a..dle (he children, and (he kinds of Ihh.gs which (he paren(s 
(Link (he .school, should be helping (he children (o achieve The-. 
...vcntory yields an a((i(ude score from nega(ive (o p«si(ivc 
■ feel.ngs,abou( school. Bills' s(udics have shown (ha( i( is a reliable 
ins(rumen( which is able (o differen(ia(e be(ween grade levels and 
ainong schools. 

A second (if Bills' ins(rumen(s is a faiily global sampling of 
many aspec(s of (he school, named. Feelings AI)ou( School. There 
are (wo forms of (his inven(ory wi(h 50 i(l:ms in each.Ti.e areas 
sampled have (o do wi(h (he relevance of school ' work (he 
fa.rness of (he school, how ?(uden(s (hink (he (eachcr feels abou( 
. the children, (he children's feelings abon( (he (eacher. iiow 
.n(pres(ing scluK.lwork is. how (hby feel abou( g.ading. and 
furd.er questions of (his kind.. I(. („o. is simple (o score, has 
ade(|ua(e relial)ili(y. and shows differences l)y sex. gradfe level" 
and ai..Ong schools. I( has been used fiom 6(1. (hrough f'l2(h' 
grades. " ' 

While some a((i(udes (oward (he (eacher are sampled 'h. (he 
Feelings AboiK School ins(ruincn(. Bills has also developed a 
Kclaiionship l„ven(ory. This lias 72 i(ems and enables s(uden(s (o 
describe (he qualiiies of ihe relaiionship (hey have wi(h (heir 
• read, for example. "He (she) respecis 

i..e. lie (she) Iries (o unders(aiid exacdy how I see (liings " "||c 

^r^^y ""."'^ " y''--'''" '■""r scores «„ 

ERjC f«:la«i»"sl..p variables. These are l)ased on Bills' 
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TABLE I 

Kleincnls of school orgaiiizalioii, of (lie curriculum or of teacher 
behavior whicli are likely io have ijnpaci on a person's feelings of 
personal worlli, confidence thai he can cope, feelings that lie can 
' express openly and accurately, and that he can make significani 
choices. - - - 

. *** 

Worth' 

Warm-cold or impersonal climate 
Kespeclfiil - sarcastic 
SUengUienhig - belittlings 
Non-punitive - punitive 
Non-judgmental - judgmental 
Valuing individual differences 
Hmpathetic 

. Coping 

Challenging ~ dull 
Itiicouraging - discouraging 
Flexible pacing - lockstep 
Appropriate ratio of concrete/abstract 
Flexible sequencing 
l)i^icrei::es of opinion valued 

, lixprcssing 
Acceptance of feeling expressions 
Facilitation of feeling expressions 
Modeling/Teacher expresses openly 

Autonomy » 
(fcniiinc choice opportunities 
Ctear, non-dogmaticj^ules 
Ulsk-taking encouraged 



ERLC 
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llieory of Icaclier variables which influence personal growlli af. 
studenls. Adapled tVom Rogers X\96\\ the variahles are: 
empalhic undeislanding of sUideuls, posilive regard for sUidenLs 
as iniporlanr people, positive regard offered without coiiditwns, 
and congrttency in their relationships vviHi students. To quote 
from Bills: 

^ The term empathy is used here to describe a ' 
1 relaticmship in which the student believes his teacher 
understands what it is like to be a student - the 
teacher can *walk around in the shoes of the student.* 
Positiveness of regard merely means tli;it, from the 
point of view of the student, the teacher acts as ifiie 
, believes the student is an important person. n\a 
teacher is unconditional in his regard for a student, it 
seems to the student that the teacher is not placing a 
*price* on his positive jegiird, in effect, *l will 

regard you highly if you are the kind of ^person I 
value and will not regard you' highly if you are 
different.* And by congruence it is mennt that the 
student perceives Ins teacher to be thinking and 
feeling In a manner cimsistent with how he^ 
behaving - the teacher does not give the appearance 
of thinking and feeling (me way and talking or 
behaving as if he is thinking and feeling in another 
vvay.(l975,p.42) 

The students respcmd to the items of the itivenlory by using a , 
6-point Likert-type sple. Hills has computed the reliability of the 
scales, ^riie intercorrelaiions among them runs from .74 between 
empathic understanding and level of regaid, to .34 between 
- unconditionality of regard and level of regaid. The factor of 
unconditionality of regard seems to he the most independent. 
Bills suggests that these factors have ccmsiderahle separatenes^ bjits 
are often present in the same person to the same degree. I would 
expect that unconditionality of regard is the one which most 
people are least prepared to give. We tend, as I said earher, to get 
coping behavior entangled with the rewards of approval and love. 
O } fitct hi Bills data, the lowest scores in one study, with iui 
Ej^C"6W), are on this factor. The scales showed ade(|uate split lmlf 
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rcliubilily and iiidivicluul item corrclulions >viUi (olul scale. The 
four Scales give signiftcatUiy different mean scores and sliow 
differences by sex. <;,ade level, and sciiool. The data which Dills 
has galiiered also show that students rale (heir teachers as havhig 
higher regard and congruence than enipathic understanding or 
uncondilionality of regard. Male students scored their teadiers 
lower on all four variables than did female students. Uncondition* 
alily of regard and congruence scores stay about the sanie from 
lower to higher grade levels, bill scores dirievel of regard and 
enipathic understanding decrease. This is interpreted to mean that 
as students proceed to the higher grades, tfiey find that teachers 
regard them less highly and are less enipathic. 

On these three inventories developed by Bills, all of the scores 
iiulicale the way in which the school selling and teacliejs afe 
perceived on sciiles which run from, negative to positives, lie has 
tested samples totaling from 2,000 students or parents up to 
more than 6,000, from grades six through College, and from six to 
(en din'ereiit schools, depending on the instrument. There are 
neither norms nor clear means for interpreting results. It also 
seems possible to fake such inventories in x}rdcr to create a good 
impression. Bills has collected his data with promised anonymity 
and there is certainly no heed to know individual identities in 
order to assess the leauiing environment. 

The research by Fox et al. (1964), referred to earlier, sliowed 
that relationships with classmates are also important. Two 
varinl)les are of particular interest: how well a child is liked and 
how broadly diffused friendships are over the class. Belter liked 
children made better use of their abilities, and the more children 
in a classr(K)m who had friends, the more children who made 
-fuller use of their abilities. The techniques for soclometric 
mcasureinent are well developed and can be carried out (luite 
simply ir> the classroom, liach class member indicates his choices 
of other chitdren he or she^ would like to be with. The question 
could he phrased in terms of a number of settings such as choice 
of seatmates, classmate to invite home, classmate as a fellow 
committee member, and so forth.^ Usually a child is asked to 
make three choices and it is quite common and useful to ask 
Ihein to indicate three whom Ihey would rather not have with 
Miein. The data can he displayed as a diagram with arrows 
;oiiiiecting children to show tiie pattern of choices and rejections. 
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ll can also be organized as a sociograpli (Clark, 1952), which 
shows status ainotig ,>Vers by indjcaling tl;osc n:osl chosen and, 
those chosen by popular children. It also reveals tfie lines^)f'* 
^ conunnnication in the class. .Cleavage lincs^<ippeur when Hone of 
the children in a higher status group have chosen any of The 
children in a lower statifs group.. Not only does tliis mean that 
there are different status rankings, but that one group literalJy 
docs not talk to the other group, in terms of Fox's research, the 
niorc cleavage lines, or the more rejected children there are in a 
classroom, the fewer children who will he fnily utilising their 
V abilities^ . , * ' - 

With these .examples of ho\y the action space can lie measured. 
1 would like to move to the next area in my diagram, the 
sludent's actions in the action space, i slurij make a few general 
^ connnents and combine further consideration of thcr. student's 
action witluthe next area - the consequences a child experiences 
in the classroom when he acts. 

Attitudes toward subject matter andihe values which students 
hold are relevant to learning. Teachers often have an objective to- 
develop positive attitudes and clearly, attitudes, can facilitate or 
block learning. Inventories for measuring them are well developed 
and self devised scales, ushig Rennners or f ikert type scales, are 
easy to use. The means of student scores on these gives an 
indlcaticu of classroom impact and positive atlitudes lend to 
correlale with retention and possibly with future use of skills or 
knowledge. This probably needs no further discussion here. 
^ The interdependence ot a child's behavior and the conse- 
quences which follow is a natural unit of measurement audit 
reveals what is being reinforced. However, it has been difficult to 
gather this 'lata. It seems increasingly evident that to spNt 
behavmr and consequences apart simplifies the data to the pouit 
of meaninglessness. It could well be the reason that so many 
earlier studies in education have come up with tlie result "no 
significant differences." Soar (1972) states it this way, ^'Growing 
evidence for the existence of complex interaclionsM)ctween 
classroom behavior, the nature of the learning task, and character- 
istics of pupils, pohits strongly to (he need for more subtle, more 
co;nplex, and more ext.ertsive researcli on classroom learning." (p. 
O 1. One technique which seems to meet some of these needs is 
EKjCscrvati(^^ has some disadvantages in that it requires trauiing 
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of observers, lakes ilie Mine of a skilled observer, and may, at 
least inilially, make teachers and children self conscious. It does 
\mo definite advantages, however. It gives data based direciiy 
upon observed beliavior. it keeps Ihe connection inluci between 
the learning task,' Ilic teacher behavior, and Ihe sludeni behavior. 
Fnially, il makes possible the sampling of a inore complete range 
of factors which indnence pupil growth. 
^ The development of satisfactory observation instruments is 
still contiiming, but there is one^instrumept which has been 
widcjy used and has probably been subjected to more study and 
development than any other currently available. This is Ned 
Flanders* Classroom Interaction Analysis (1970). In a book 
published in 1970, Analyzing Teacher Behavior, FIsfnders has 
discussed classroom behavior techni(|ues for recording, analyzing 
and interpreting the data, and a number of uses which can'b'e 
made of the technic^ie. Since this resource is available, i will limit 
the discussion here to the process of data collection, the kind of 
data that it produces^ 4md a few of the major flnUings from its 
ase. 

The term "interaction analysis" refers to any technique which 
attempts to gather data on the chahi of events in a classroom. A 
trained observc^r sits in the classroom and records the (low of 
events according to predetermined categories, lie learns code 
synibolsrfor each category, and as he observes the events in the 
classroom, |{e writes down the code symbols which classify the 
event, \yith this long list of categorizations, it is possible to 
analyse the frequency of events hi each category and to see how 
each event is part of a longer chain. Inferences about the chain 
then can be made. It is hnportant to make entries at a consistent 
rale of 20 to 25 tallies a minute in order to know what 
proportion of the tune Is spent hi each activity. Flanders^ 
approach is u ten-category system (Table 2). Seven categories are 
used when the teaclier is talkhig, two when students are talking, 
and one to indicate silence or confused activity. 

Of the seven categories of teacher talk, i> Hrst three alt. 
responses to students: ''accepts feelings," "praises or en- 
courages," and "accepts or uses ideas of pupils.*' A fourth 
category is "asks (inestion.** In early research, these four 
'itegories were referred to as indirect teacher hilhience.The next 
"tree categories, "lecturing," "giving directions/' and "criticizing 
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or juslirying authority," were culled direct teuclter iniluciice. 
Handers* reseurcli siiowed that in classes in wliich students scored 
high on likhig the teacher, feeling iiiotivuted, believing there were 
Tair.rewards and punislnnents, lackoranxiety, and indef endence, 
the* teachers, used more indirect influence; whereas, teachers of 
the classes in which students scored^low. on these factors used 
more direct influence. The differences between teachers classified 
as using more indirect influence versus more direct influence are 
small. Flanders conunents, *'One gets the inipre^ssion fliuta small 
amount of indirect influence lubricates the classroom gears of 
subject matter learning, and even though the total amount of 
indirectness is small, its presence or absence is signiflcantly 
related to the positive or negative attitudes of gupils, respective- 
ly" (1970, p. 392). 

One other instrument which produces data about some of the 
interactions in the classroom is a further one developed by t)i!!s 
(1975) entitled, (x)cus of Responsibility Scale. It is a 27 item 
nmUipIc choice inventory designed toMap the studen.3 percep- 
tions of tl^e nature of classrooni interaction. As Bills describes it» 
it atten^pts to answer the question: "Who is making decisions in 
the classroom?" The answer coni<;s as scores for each of three 
categories: teacher<entered, interactive, and student-centered. 
Bills suggests that scores that are balanced between the three 
categoiies, with the highest score on interactive processes for 
making decisions, seem opthnal. This instrument differentiates 
among grade levels and schools and between sexes. Althougli both 
sexes see teachers about the same way on teacher-ceUtereQness, 
females report higher student-centeied relationships. There afe;^ 
many possible patterns of interaction, some of which might 
correlate with affective variables^uch as attitudes toward school. 
Bills does not report any such studies. 

Measnriitg Affect in Individuals 

The self concept nu)del which i liiwe presented becomes even 
more useful when one looks at affective processes in individuals. 
Specincally, the measutement of individual affect concerns the 
kind of cognitive-affective "acts" of individuals which eiiable us 
to infer feelings about adc()uacy. How can we measure the 
:ognitive-affcctive dispositions associated with the organizing 



cbilers of worlli, coping, expressing, und autonomy or choice 
making? 

In order lo answer Ihis, I have followed a siralcgy proposed by 
JinrPophani (Payne, 1974) for specifying aircclivc objeclives. II 
^consists of Ave steps: 

1) Make a general statement of the affecUve objectives. 

2) Imagine a student who personiflcs these objectives and try 
to describe the behavior which he would exhibit. 

3) Imagine a student who does not possess Ihcse qualities, or^ 
possesses the opposite I'eelingS, and try (o describe the 
behavior he would exhibit; 

4) Select situations in which the two iniagincd-people would 
respond diffeVently. Tliis could be a naturally occurring 
situation or one that is contrived. . 

5) As a flnal step, one should select those situations which 
most effectively, efficientlyl ;md practically define the 
intended outcomes. 

A general statement of the affective objectives might be as 
follows: As students progress throitgli school, they will maintain 
or increase feelhigs of personal worth, of bchig able to cope, of 
. behig able to express openly and accurately, and of being to some 
degree autonomous, that is, able to make their own choices. 

The statement irees the words, "maintain or increase." The 
assumption is that some children have relatively healthy self 
concepts; that is, there are small discrepancies between the 
perceived s^lf and the concept of adequacy, and the classroom « 
should help them maintain this. Others, with larger discrepancies 
between perceived self and the concept of adequacy, will have 
classroom experiences which will enable them to increasingly feel 
that their perceived selves are becomhig more adc<|iiate. 

The attempt to follow sicp J wo and three in the Pophani 
strategy are presented in Table 3. The behavioral characteristics 
listed for students who have feelings of adequacy and those who 
feel nutch less adequate can serve as a guide for determining the 
kind of data one needs to gather, or for (he selection of an 
instrument which will measure dunensions of the self concept. 

Once again, the observation could be used to look at the 
behavior of individuals. Thougli it may he an effective method, it 
certainly is not the most efficient or practical. l*or research 
urposes, observation could serve as an independent measure for 



TABLES, 

The cognitive/affective variables of worth, coping, expressing, and 
autonomy for two hypothetical students. 



POSSESSOR 
Worth 

Positive self reference (self accepting) 
Comfortable with people (poised) 
Is friendly (has friends) 
Can admit impefrfectiohs (take criticism) . 
Independent 
Rexible 

Undefensive/open 
Trusting . 
Warm (loving) 
Spontaneous ^ 
Can relax (not tense) 
Happy 
Can be quiet 



NON-POSSESSOR 
Worth 

Seeks reassurance/denies own importance 
Nervous around people 
Few friends/quanelsome with peers 
Boasts'^ ^ 

Dependent on authority or o^ers 
Rigid ^ ' , 

Easily defensive/denies actions 
Suspicious/wary 
Cold 

Calculating/mean 

Often tense/rarely relaxed " 

Unhappy 

Attentiongetting 



Takes rcsibnsibflity /good leader 

Sees schopl work as challenging ^ 

Curious/participates 

Problem solving approach 

Liken school 

Competent in school work 
SocicmetricaUy chosen for tasks 

Expressing 

Talks easily in class/outspoken' 
Shares feelings (even negative) 
Takes positions on issues 
Open about feelings/self revealing 
Direct/blunt 

Constructive confrontations 
^ Less superficial talk u 

Autonomy/Can Make Choices 
Can disagree openly ' 
Decisive 

Can take reasonable risks 
Thinks through issues & decisions . 
Resistance to aythority /reality oriented/tests 
Internal locus of evaluation ' 



Coping ^' 

Poor leader/irresponsible 
Dislikes work 

Dislikes novehy/reluctant to participate 

Rounders 

Dislikes school 

Does poor work 

Not chosen for tasks 

^ Expressing 
Does not volunteer to participate 
Hides feelings/pokerface/fake smile * 
Not clear what he believes 
Denies feelings 

Super tactful/unclear meanings 

Destructive/blows up/blasts'' 
^ Chatters 

Autonomy 

Never disagrees or really agrees 
Wish-washy 
Plays it safe 
Impulsive/flip-flops 
self Authority oriented ^ 

Dependent/checks out others 
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validating self report ly|)o measures. It is also a useful tool in the 
case or an* individual cliild who scenis to be having difficulty in 
school. Ih this .case, rather than an interaction analysis type 
observation/ it would prc^b^ly he most helpful to employ an 
anecdotal record as described by PrcsCot^^ 1957). J 
. Wlien we turn to other measuring instruments', ii is clear thai 
tlieVe are problems which do not appear When measuring 
cognitive variables. The first problem i^ that, with the cxcepUon 
of some attitude inventories, very little affective measurement has 
been done in the schools. There may even be resistance to taking 
the tin)e for. such measures sincci-most of 'the existing un'es, 
(jevclo|)cd independent of an/ explanatory theory, .have not 
supplied data which had clear usefuhiess. Tliey may be useful 
directly, to' counseling situations, but for the most part, they do 
not^ seem to get^ very close to the total ^ynamics affecting 
motivation and learning. It seems to me* that those of us 
cimcerned with jneasitrement and research in education nmst help 
teachers understand Jhe importance of affective factors. 

A second kind of problem, related Xo first, is that sonvc of 
the better known psychologists. Skinner (1974) for example, 
deny the hnportance of internal processes. These, too, are seen as 
the resultant of reinforcement processes. Tliey argue that, if one 
provides the appropriate consequences skillfully enougli, any 
behavior one desires can be developed, i do not believe thM 
behaviorists have denionstiated this >yith the more complex 
human processes. At .the same time, I think there is evident . that 
internal variables correlate with behavior and predicted outcomes. 
I have already reviewed some of this research. In the end, it is 
essentially an empirical question to be settled by further research/ 

A different kind of problem arises'^becanse, wfllnlre exception 
of observation, affective measuring histrumcnts are, for the most 
part, self repott statcnientsMt is clear that these arc subject to 
distortion. In a study by^Uctzels and Walsh (1^58), it was 
assumed that any question serves as a stimulus for an individual 
to set up a personal hypothesis as to how he would answer the 
question. Me then checks his personal hypothesis with the 
situation. Following that, a veibai response is made which is 
either the personal hypothesis or a distortion which fits the 
situation. With this minitheory, (hey put forth several 
9^'potlfeses for research. The first one was that questi(msdeahng 
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Willi socially conflicted objects of inquiry, would elicit a lurge 
dbx:re|)aiicy between the personal Itypoiltesis and tlie cxpresseii 
ieaction. Tlie second fiypothesis stated that ({uestions^ dealing 
Willi socially neutral objeets would elicit small discrepancies 
between the two. Tliey tested llie hypotheses by giving persons. 
, two queslionnaites, one made up of direct questions, and one, a » 
sentence completion questittuiairc; which was scored as a 
projcetive technique. Both of their hypotheses were confirmed. 

Tlie ihiplieations of this study are essentially that* hi any 
attempt to measure affective variables, we are asking sfudents to 
make public statements subject to a social desirability effect, hi 
the cases where sueh a public^ statement niight^ invoke 
defensivcness, techniques sliould be employed which ntiniuii/.e* 
lliis. in Gel/els* study, tliet use uf a simple projective technique 
Was able to circumvent iiincli of the distortion. It is also pO:&ible 
lo tfse a paired conipartsoii leclini(|ue in which statements are 
selected wliicli liaye a U)W correlation with scales of social 
desirability, such as ' jse developed by l:dwards( 1 9S7). 

Iliere are 'problems connected with establishing validity for 
affective instruments. Reliability and content validity seem to 
cause few problems. Concurrent validity, the correlation t^etween 
the histrumcnt and independent measures of tlie^same trait, 
presents the problem of tlnding really good independent^ 
mdicators. Correlations with other tes^s, purportedly measuring 
the same construct, arc usually positive; <^ften significant, but 
low. Construct validation, the degree to^vhicli^aii instrument'^ 
accurately measures the Ca.,^truct, presents probTeins which I 
think are mainly due to the difriculty ofdetniing the consttuct. I 
think that improvement in this area and in the area of predictive 
validity will conic as we develop definitions u ore^ tied to 
behuvior. I have' tried to do this in Table 3. Certa*.iiy it is an area, 
which calls for much work and ingemiity. 

Warren Findley, in a personal coiiiiiiuiiicatioii, called my 
attention to a paper submitted for pieseiitattim at AHKA by 
Walker and McOraiiahaii (1976). 11ie paper concerns the 
development of an affective iiieasnie which samples four khids of 
attitudes: feelings toward school, social structure and clhiiate, 
altitudes toward reading and math, and selfconcept in school. An 
especially interesthig part of the study was the validation 
icliiiique used. A group of students was asked to play-act that * 
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(hey enjoyed schuul and fell competent in llieir school work. A 
^cund group was usked (o play^acl Uic opposite. To quote from 
dr. Walker's leUer: "The h)gic of Uie study was this: if students 
who are pretending to have a specific attitude give a certain set of 
xesponscs, then those^ responses a;e a valid infjicator of the 
attitude when given by students who are not role-playing." In 

. " * ' addition to the imaginative technique, there was an interesting 
finding. Students role-playing positive attitudes achieved very 
high scores on the attitude measures, while 1hose role-playing 
negative attitudes had scores close to zero. This clearly indicates 
«> that what the test constructor fhought were items which would 
. measure positiveness and negativeness agreed to a very high . 
r . degree with students* perceptions. Tliis would seem highly 
validating. However, "real" students do not score at these 
e;(tremes,most likely because their feelings are mUedor qualified 
in sonic way. Since constructs are defined in "pure** terms (a 
person has it or* does not have it), the results of validation studies 
do not come out as clearly as we would like. 

The solution to validity problems still lies ahead, but we 
should be aware that we are working with constructs describing 
^. very complex processes nud functions' "There is no royal road to 
•self;' we are forced to approach along the only paths open to us, 
through the tortuous byways of analysis, inference, hypothesis, 
and reconstruction** (Mason, 1976). The pri^e is increased ability 
io predjct and to fornmlate effective teaching methods. 

Despite the problems which we have discussed, there are 
litcially hundreds of affective measures. Some are quite well * 
known such as the Rorschach or Thematic Apperception 
TechhUque. A large number of newer ones are briefiy described in 
' , imfir()vh:g Mucatioml Assessment and An Inventory Measures 
of AffectH*e Behavior (Ueatty, 1969) under headings such as 
"Attitude Scales;* "Creativity,** "Interaction,** "Motivation,** 
"l»eisonality,** and "Self Concept.** The ineasures are in various 
stages of development and offer a variety of approaches .to the 
measurement problem. 

' ' Uefore talking about a specific instrument which has been 
developed just for the purpose of assessing individual affectivlty 
in the schools, I would like to give brief descriptions of several 
Q pproaches to affective assessment. One techni(|ue which is not 

£I^Co<> well known is the Semant><^Ditterential, developed by 

' I5i _^ . .... 
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. . Osgood, Suci, .and Taimcnbiiuni (1957). They assume dial 
adjecUves are the most tinpoctanl words for conveying (lie shades 
of jueaning which concepts have for us. They experinienled wilh 
a number ofbi-polar adjecHve scales for rating concepts. Of the 
. many different 'limensions studied, three were found to account 
for most of the variance. Tliey wer? evaluation, for example, 
good-bad; potency, thai is, strong-weak; and activity, adjectives 
sucli as fast-slow. Actually, the major part of the variance is 
accounted for on the evaluation dimension ah)ne. this is 
probably true because it is the main element of affective 
reactions. If a concept such as school was studied, students might 
be asked to rate it on a number of 7-point scales r :erned with 
evaluation such as, good-bad, beautiful-ugly, fair-unfair, 
happy-sad, and nice-awful. If ten scales were used, one would get 
; scores on a 7<point scale ranging from ten to 70. These scores 
could then be conipared to determiiTe positiveness or negativeness 
toward various aspects of school, differences in attitudes between 
the beginningr^iiU eiid ot rsiChool year, across gradc^lcvelvaiul siT 
forth. Tlie concepts could, of course, he chosen to sample aspects 
of worth, coping, expressing, and autonomy. 

Another measuring tool, appropriate to affective variables, is 
the Q sort deveh)ped by Stephenson (1953). The techni(|ue was 
used by Rogers (1954) to assess personality changes associated 
with therapy, Tlie Q*sorMs constructed by selecting a number of 
statements about personalIty7)rpcTsonal behavior. It is possible 
to use a Q'Sort developed by someone else, but in order to 
include those particular behaviors which are relevant to the study, 
the items are usually developed hy the person doing the 
assessment. These statements are printed on separate cards, and 
the persoir being tested is asked to soil them into piles ranging 
from "njost like me" to 'least like me/* In order to insure 
uniform distribution of the traits, a *'forced-normar* distribution 
is used. The subject is asked to place a specific nmnber of cards in 
well pile. For example, if the sort had 54 items in it, one would 
use nine piles and' place only three items in each of the extreme 
piles, live in the two next most extreme, six in the nexl, eight in 
the next, and ten in the middle pile. The data derived frtmi this 
procedure consists of an individual^ beliefs about his 
^ 'l»afacteristics. it can also he used in a number of other ways such 
ERJ C's sorting the items the way one Uiniks the teacher sees one, or in 
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tcmis of. one's concept of adequacy. An individual can also sorl 
according lo (he way lie thinks most descriptive of another 
person. Eacli of tliese sorts represents the sorler's perception, and 
there are no norms which can be applied. Comparisons can be 
iiwde by colnputing correlations between two separate sortings of* 
- ■ the items, ft is also possible to discover wluch items are use'd nwst 
often within a group of students to describe themselves or others. 
Stephenson describes even more, elaborate ways of constructing 
and using tlie nietlKjd. The scoring is sompwhat time consuniin^, 
but tlw instnnnent has great flexibility and could certainly' be 
used as an independent criterion while studying the validity of 
anotlier measuring device. 

Projective teclinic|ues are particularly appropriate when Uierc 
■ is concern that students might want to distort their answers to 
create a particular impression. Some projectives are complex and 
take long training to score. There are sinipler approtolies, 
however, such as the sentence completion technique mentic^ed 
in qel^els and Walsh's (1958) researcli. A person is presented 
with part of a sentence such as,. "People like me . . .," and he is 
. asked to finish the sentence in any Way he wishes. It is possible to 
look at the content of the ending provided by the person for 
cognitive reactions, but as an affective instrument, it is scored in 
ternis of whether or not the completion shows positive, negative • 
or indeterminate affect, in the case of the stem, "People like 
me . . .," if the student finished it with the phrase, "most of the 
time," it would be scored as positive affect. It is possible to got 
high' agreement among raters and this approach has great 
llexibilily. It has the usual advantage of a projective technique, 
(hat of being able to tap feelings which might be hidden if asked 
• for directly. By mensnring variables both directly and wth tliis 
nrojcctive technique, the investigator could use the discrepancy 
tljtween responses as an indication of defensiveness. Uigli 
dcfensiveness is suggestive of doubts about personal worth. 

The Index of Adjustment and Values, developed by Bills fct al. 
(1951), is a self perception measure which has probably been 
more t'horoughly studied than any other single instrument for 
assessing sdf concept. It began in 1951 as a measure of adult- 
adjustment, and through continual work, now offers forms to 
. o ' OKJisu're adults, higl. school, junior higl. school, and elementary 
school students from the third grade on up. l!ach ol these forms 
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has been tesled for reliiibility and, to some degree, for validity. 
'Hie adult form has also been used extensively in research. The 
instrument, the validation^ studies on it, and some of the research 
results using it, are reported by Dills in his book, /I Syitein for- 
Assessing Affcctivity (1975). I would like to present some of the 
liiglilights from that report. 

Tlie instruniisnt consists of two answer sheets, each containing 
a list of 49 adjectives, and. two instruction sheets. The Index of 
Adjustment and Values (lAV) asks an individual to rate himself 
on a five point scale with regard to iiuw much of the time the 
adjective characterizes him. lie is timn asked to late, again on a 
five point scale, liow he feels about being this way, and finally, to 
rate how he would like to be with regard to the same trait. Wl'.en 
lie completes the ratings for himself he is then asked to make the 
same assessments as he believes liii^ peers would rate themselves. 
Tlie two answer sheets are Identical. The instruction sheets differ 
only in that the word "he" insteadof i*l^is used to indicate that 
one is rating others rather than self. 

The instrument yields scores showing the difference between 
the perceived self and the perceived ideal self, a comparable score 
for perceptions of other people, and two score;^ which summarize 
the relationship between a person's self acceptance and his 
perception of other people's self acceptance. This is done by 
sununing each of the columns and computing a discrepancy score 

between Cohnnn I ("I am ") and Colnmn III ("I would like 

to be "). 

The lAV for Self can be examined at several levels, liach rated 
trait gives specific information about how nn individual sees 
himself, how he feels about it and how he would like to be. Such 
inforftialion is probably of use only in counseling. It is also 
possible to compare scores with normative data piovided by Hills. 
This would probably be most useful in examining or comparing 
-group means. For example, is this class nu)re setf accepting than 
that class? The third level would be concerned with the 
behavioral characteristicsof people with high or low scores on tlPe 
lAV. Bills provides some information on tliis. lie suggests that 
self acceptance is not a linear function but one in which scores 
around or just above the population mean represent optimal 
"(ljustmcni. ^ 

Bills has developed another score which appears to be a ical 
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limovaliDii. Tliis is wlial lie calls calcgorical scores. By using Hie 
Colonin II CHovv you fee^aboul yourself") suiiis from bolli llie 
/Self and Others rallngs, a person can be assigned lo one of four 
categories. If his Self Column II score Is al or above llic 
popolalion mean, he is assigned a plus (+). If the rating score for 
Others is ci\m\ to or above Hie rating he gave to himself, he Is 
assigned anotjier plus, and is labeled a ++ persoii. If a person's 
Column II score foj^ScIf Is below the mean for the population lie 
is assigned a minus (-). If, at the same time, the ratings on Others 
is above his score on Self, he is given a second sign of plus. The 
four combinations then, make it possible to have categories of 
• people labeled ++, and — . Thus, ++ people are those 

who score themselves above the mean of the populatFon on self ^ 
acceptance and see others as equally or more self accepting\ 
Plus-minus people see themselves as more accepting than the 
population but see others as less accepting of themselves. The -+ 
person is less self accepting but sees others as more self accepting 
and Hie — people are neither self accepting nor do they see 
others a^ self accepting. 

Some of the score interpretations which* Bills believes are 
supported by his research are as. follows. Increases in Colunui I 
and II on the Self measure are usually indicative of positive 
cliange. Al the same time, a decrease in the discrepancy score 
between Columns I and III may be positive. Bills theory assumes 
that personally well-adjusted people like themselves and see 
Ihcinselvcs us little discrepant from their ideal selves. When It 
conies to category scores as a means of assessing change, two 
variables are taken into account together: perceived self accept^ 
ance and perceived elf acceptance of others. Changes in 
categories are seen as hidicative of change in self percq>tion. To 
evaluate this, the four categories are interpreted froni most 
desirable to least desirable in the order ++, and — . 

Kesearch which supports these internretations and data on 
leliability and validity are all reported b^Bills* book (1975). 

Willi the instruments which JJifive discussed for measuring 
affective variables in individuals, it should be possible to assess 
the four eognilive-alfeetive ocganizing centers presented in my 
self concept theory. When measures of the learning cnvironmeiit 
arc studied in relation lo student stoces on affective variables and 
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Iheir performance iii school, it should be possible lo^leepeii our 
imderslandlng of (he faclora which enable children io learn in 
school and become effecllve people in (heir lives beyond school. 
Bolh sets of measures, (hose for (he learning environinen( and 
(hose (o assess sludents^have been drawn in rela(ion to an overall 
theory of mo(iva(ion and learning. Tliis should enable us (b 
develop an appropriate radonale for our measurenieH( effor(s, 
and (he /esul(s of our measurement^should enable us (o correc( 
and extend the theory. If such an endeavor live? up to its 
promise, it could well lead to important changes in the schools. 
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Tliere are two ways in which evaluation a/iJ the affective 
domain niust, be considered. Tlie first is evaluation of affective 
aspccU of programs, personnel, or products. Tlie second is the use 
of affect m evaluation. Understanding the first encompasses (i) 
the general nature of the evaluation process, (2) what it consists 
of, and (3) Imw it works. Understanding tlic latter requires (I) 
knowledge of the affective domain itself and (2) the acceptance 
of an epistcmology, a way of knowing, that is not licid in high 
respect in our culture. Tliis paper presents thoughts about these 
five points that were examined and'^rc-exaniincd at the NSPER: 
'76 sessions. ■ 

THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE 
EVALUATION PROCESS 

Evalualioii is a syslcinalic problcin.solvliig process, lliis is a 
basic point on which all of (he evalua(ioi) (heoris(s a^ree. As such, 
cvaluadon is a derivadve of (he sclendfic niedtod akin (o (he 
research; (he development and odicr sys(enia(ic problcni solving 
processes. Like fcsearch and developmen(, (he evalua(ion process 
involves a problem, (Jie design of a sys(ema(ic plan of ac(ion (o 
resolve (ha( problem, (he rcOancc on da(a in solving the problem. 
. and (he evalua(ion of a produc(. Evaluation differs from research 
and devclopmeiK and (hesc differences became api^arent when 
one specifies (he general characterisdcs of (he problem, (he ac(ion 
plan, and (he product for each of (he processes. 

To make clear (he differences be(ween an evaluadon problem 
and a research or development problem, it is necessary to define 
(he concep( "problem" as a coniponcn( of (he scientific me(hod. 
McDowell (1966) asserts (lia( a problem consis(s of two elements, 
an ln(en(lon and a barrier to (he realization of (ha(^ in(en(ion. 
McDowell says (ha( a problem s(a(emen( documen(s (he inten* 
'*[)n, explica(es (he barrier, and presen(s eidier da(a or a 
^^^Mivlncing logic (ha( es(ablishes (he connecdon be(ween (he two. 

. 'Mr.- 



. McDowcirs woik and Uic dcliheratiotis of llie parlicipanls in 
the 1972 NSFER sessions CGcpliarUcL al., 1973) make the poinl 
llial (he abstract language of the scientinc method is deterrent lo 
tlic actual woilc of systematic problem splving. I'liat is, the terms 
**intentiinr* and •*barrier'* need to be made more speciflc ifwxnk 
is to be accomplished. To achieve tli&: specificity NSPER: 72 
pcticipants delhieated three types of intentions' and their 
associated barriers as shown in the table below: 

« TAULE I: Intentions and Iheir Barriers 



Internum 



Bankr(s) 



LTo know in a geneializable 
or theory sense. 



la. The item to be known has 
never been studied before 
or, 

lb. The study or studies uf 
the item are inconclusive. 



2. To do some task. 



2a. Ilie tools or procedures 
for doing the task have 
not been created, or 

2b. The tools or procedures 
for doing the task will not 
perform at the quantita^ 
tive or qualitative levels 
desired. *' 



.l.To choose one item (or 
some subset) from a set for 
Ireatmcnt different than 
the othcts in the set. 



The relative worth of 
each of (he items in the 
choice-making situation is 
not known. 



When we have an intention to know that is ptobleniatic, the 
resLarch process is the appropiiate resolution strategy. When done 
propetly the research ptocess produces evidence which supports 



It i« fCMdily fccogni^cd that olhcf types (if intcntidtis. exist. Tlic tliicc 
O i;:in widijn tliis paper arc aitiiinoiily tiiistittdcfstodd aiutiiiixci) liigctticr 
y cdticatdfs. 
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4)r rejects conjectures (liypo(licses) about bits of piienoniejia 
antl/or (heir relationsliips* The development process, the appro* 
priate resolution strategy when an intention to do is problematic, 
creates work tested tods or proceduics. An intention tp clioosc 
th^t IS) probletnatic is best resolved' by the v aluation process. 
When done properly ,<^lie evaluation process gives information to 
decision iiiakeis - information which helps them determine the 
relative worth of lhe^alternatives being considered. 

Evaluation and development aie similar processes in their 
focus on a specific situation. Tticy are different in that evaluation 
produces information while development produces tools and 
procedures. Tlie products of evaluation and research are also 
similar anctiUfCerent. They both produce information. Research 
Uohe right produces information that is applicable in different 
places and times. It is generalizable. Evaluation on the other hand 
produces situation specific information: What is the relative 
value of alternatives A. B, C . . . in location Y at thne T? 

Evaluation then is a systematic problem-solving methodology 
similar to the research and development processes, but different 
from tiieni in'^tcrnis of the specifics of the purpose it serves and 
what it produces. ^ . ^ 

TilE COMPONENTS OF THE 
EVALUATION PROCESS 

A second way of examining the evaluation process is initiated 
by* the question, "\Vhat does it consist of? What are its 
component parts?" A review of.the literature on the evaluation 
process is indirectly helpful in answering this question. That is, 
altliougli much of the literat *'e alludes (o the components of tiic 
evaluation piocess, few if any writings focus on the delineation of 
tliein directly. 

Five components can be teased out of the literature (Figure 1). 
Tlie eliniinution of any one of them seems logically to emasculate 
the concept ^'evaluation." 

Tliose five are: 

I) Need to nmke a choice. Every evaluation effort and all of 
the evaluation models conHrm ''the need to make a choice" as a 
ntral component of ilic evaluation process. Sometimes this 
Qok6 making is for simple labeling purposes -we want to 
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. ^ communicate quickly to others in a manner which tells the 
quality of some entity. The need in this labeling situation steins 
from the fact that there are a broad range of symbols of quality 
all of which cannot be used simultaneously. For example, in 
evaluating a student's work a range of symbols from A to E is 
usually considered, and the evaluatdr needs to choose the one 
label that best reflects the quality of the work. At other times the 
need to make a choice stems (rom the fact that several action 
options may exist and it is impossible to simultaneously pursue 
all of the options. For example, consider the situation hi which a 
rtew educational program has beenjhrougji a test run in a school 

^ system. At this point the decision makers have several action 
alternatives: a) build the new program in as a part of the regular 
program; b) test the program again with some modifications; on c) 
drop the new program. It is impossible to do all three. Thus ti.ere 
is a npcd to make a decision. — — 

2) A value s>^s/c/w^ Tlie^ct of choosing one alternative from 
some set of altematives always occnrs in a given setting and at a 
given time. As such, it occurs within a specific value system or 
value complex. The nature of that value system will establish wt^o 
makes the (Iccision and the variables to be used in determinhig 
the relative worth of the options. In one location a particular 
decision will be made by the school board members; in another 
the same decision will be in the hands of administrators; in still 
others, in the hands of teachers. In one setting the acceptability 
of the materials by the lay public will be a primary criterion. In 
another, public opinion will be relatively immaterial. Wliich 
(either decision locus or basic criteria) surfaces is an artifact of 
the extant value base. 

3) A set of alternatives. Hvery evaluation problem has within 
it a set of alternatives. Many fail to differentiate those instances 
in whici? information is desired that will descnbe the school's 
population (on some relevant scale) from those instances in which 
a choice is to be made. The fornjcr is a situation in which we 
simply want to know, "How do the people of interest distribute 
on some variable?" (e.g., what are the reading scores of people 
wlio successfully leave the sixth grade in school J?) The latter, the 
choice makhig, is a situation in which two or more alternatives 
are present and the circumstances prohibit treating both (or all) 

f tl»ir.«r-.TtJL^s — t? ■ t--— . - ^ — ' ' 




.llfennrtike. For exanipli 



le, we could use textbook scries A only, 
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lexlbouk scries B only, or sonic conibinalion. li is impossible lo 
tniplcnicnl all Uiiec options. 

livaliialiDn always conlains or focuses on a sel of Iwo or more 
alleniatives. Somclinies only a few allcrnaUves on! of some larger^ 
set wiU be considered and used. At oilier limes, a limiled subset is^ 
readily . visible lo llie decision makers and llie process calls for 
dclinealion-^of-herelofore uiiperceived allernalives and llien tlie 
specidcalion of llie relative worlh of all the allernalives. If a sel 
of allernalives canhol be delineated, an evaluation problem 
cannot be delineated. 

Tlie distinclion between components I and 3 needs further 
comment. At first consideration, listing them separalely appeals 
|)cdantic. There are many instances where the "need to make a 
choice"' exists within an individual or organization BUT no 
allernalives exist. At other times options exist but in the absence 
of a perceived need lo choose. Neither of these instances call for 
an application of evaluation as a formal problem solvhig strategy. 

4) livaluator role. In every instance of an application of the 
cvaliintion process there is an evaluator role. Sometimes it is 
occupied by a person other than the choice maker. At other times 
one person plays both roles. The evaluator role involves determin- 
ation of the alternatives that will be considered in the choice 
makhigand the value dimensions to be used in determining their 
relative worth. It also involves generating data and interpreting 
those data, sometimes in i formal report. 

5) Choice maker role, f iie last component is the choice maker 
role. Again, this may be played by somemie other than the player 
of the evaluator role or one person may play both roles. Further, 
the choice maker role may be played by one person or by a group 
of per.sons. If one person, it may be an instance in whichlhat 
person is acting independently of others or under the influence of 
some collection of others. If the decision making role is played by 
a gmup, it may be acting as a whole or it may be a group acting 
serially, in M\y case, an individual plays the choice maker role by 
specifying and leceiving the infonnation necessafy to determine 
the relative worth of the alternatives and using that infonnation 
for sorting the alternatives into Categories to be treated differen- 
tly (lor example. (|nalitative descriptors to be used and those not 
lo bemused; actions to be taken and those not to be taken, etc.). 
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. A distinction needs to be made at tliis point between 
evaluation as a systematic problem solving process and evaluation 
that is a spur of the moment, accidental activity .The components 
listed above are found Iri the instances of evaluation used as a 
systematic problem solving activity. Jivahiation is a continual 
human activity. Sometimes it is carried ont in ways that generate 
public information. At other tinves it is used to generate private 
information. The former is the focus of this presentation. 

HOW IT WORKS 

Despite the large number of what appeals to be competing 
models of the evaluation process, there are a very 'limited set of 
operational deflnitions of the term. Given acceptance of a degree 
of abstraction in language it is possible to describe the evaluation 
process using one set of operations. At a more explicit level „f 
language several process descriptions are possible. The material 
which follows presents the generalized operational deflnition and 
three derivatives that can be shown through a higlier degree of 
specificity in the language used. Tlie fact that differing levels of 
abstraction (or specificity) of language are being used to describe 
evaluation operations should be clear in the reader's mind. The 
different operational descriptions are not different evaluation 
-models, but rather, operational definitions that are more ot less 
abstract. 



How it Works - The General Case 

t 

Tlie general case of evaluation hivolves three kinds of activity: 
Determining the information needed, generating diat informa- 
tion, and reporting that fnformatioii. These three activities can be 
found in writings about the CIPP Model, the CSE Mo^d, the 
Discrepancy Model, the Countenance and/or Responsive Models, 
the Formative and/or Sumiuative Models, the Goal Free Model,' 
etc. Tlie three activities can also be seen in case study reports of 
evaluation effoits. 

Before detailing the general nature of these iiiiee classes of 
.evaluation operations, a distinction needs to be made between- 
applicatioiis of the evaluation process- that ure ad hoc in nature 
- t applications that are of a continuing natufe. The rorineVare 
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^ aclivilies jttidcrlukcii io serve a specific purpose or decision. Tlieir 

— upciutiomjucgcnerally sequential. 

The operations in a continuing evaluation effort, such as a 
university's institutional research operations or a public school 
$ystenrs evaluation program are much more iterative in nature. 
And although this complicates the operations in an actual case, it 
makes only a simple nioditlcation conceptually. Tliat modifica* 
tion is the addition and use of feedback mechanism^ between the 
general activity blocks. (Fig, 2.and 3) 



FiGjURE2: A Block Diagram of the 
Ad Hoc Evaluation Process 
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FKjUKE 3: A DIock Diagram of a Continuing 
Evaluation Operation 
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Determining inforinaUon needed iscsscnUally uii inlcrracc 
acUylly in which three items are made expHcit. (A flow chart of 
these activities is. presented in Figure 4. First, js there an 
"evaluation problem?** Tliat is, can a choice making activity be 
identified in wKich the relative worth of the alternatives is not 
known to the individuals who must make the choice? If the 
answer to that question is no, an evaluation is not needed. 
Second, a matrix should be constructed whicli specifies the 
alternatives and the variables that the decision makers will use in 
determining the relative worth of the alternatives. An illustrative 
matrix is shown in Figure 5. In this case t(ie alternatives identified 
tlirougli discussions with the decision maker emanate from a 
textbook adoption problem in a state that publishes an approved 
text list, Tlie variables to be used in determining the relative vafue 
of those alternatives arc identified through discussions with the 
decision makers and selected educationaj specialists. The blank 
column is included to suggest that more variables might be 
included in .the evaluation. Tlie same point should be made about 
the alternatives. The specifics of the situation and the decision 
will determine the number and nature of the alternatives and 
value variables to be Included in a given evaluation effort. The 
third item to be specified is the plan for collecthig the data 
needed to fill each cell of the alternatives/values variables matrix. 
Tliis involves activities (3), (4), arid (5) in the flow chart (Figure 
4): Specifying the exact nature of the data; specifying the 
procedures to be used to^ generate or collect tiie data; and, 
sclicduling the data generation activities. In doing these activities, 
the cvaluator needs to check With the decision makjr to see that 
the data are credible; that the procedures to be used are 
acceptable within policy and budgeting limits; and that the 
schedule i$ acceptable. 
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FIGURES: An llliislralive 
Al tenia tives by Value Variables Matrix 
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Tlic sfccontl general activity in the evaluation process is the 
generation and analysis of data. The purpose of this activity is to 
produce the data and/or information that is needed to fill the 
of the niatrljc. In the illustration (Figure 5), cell lA would be 
filled in by determining the cost for textbook series A (either on 
a per pupil or total cost basis or both). Cell IIA calls for the 
comparable cost figure for textbook series B. Cell IB would be 
filled in with data and/or iofomiation on the level of achievement 
that can be attained througli tlie use of textbook series A. The 
flowchart presented in Figure 6 displays the activities which 
comprise this aspect of an evaluation effort. It recognizes that 
some of the information needed for a decision may already exist 
in society's knowledge bank; that other kinds of data may be 
possessed by some other agency (the cost factor in the textbook 
illustration is a case in point); that stilfother kinds of decision 
may exist in the client*$ data bank but not in a form directly 
relevant to the decision being served; and finally, that some of the 
data needed to determine relative va! le of the alternatives will 
have to b€ generated in the evaluation. Associated with each of 
these classes of information, the flowchart indicates activities that 
need to be carried out. A destinction is made here between the 
concepts "data*' and "information." The following test scores are 
data: 25,31,16,42,36,34,29,34, and 37. Tliose data must 
undergo some conversion hi order to become information. The 
ten scores range from 16 to 42, have a mean of 32.0, and a 
standard deviation of 7.3. Evaluation efforts frequently involve 
the generation of data that must be converted to infonnation. 
Tlie flowchart (FigurejS) recognizes two more operational points. 
All of the information accumulated needs to be interpreted in 
terms of its meaning for the specific decision. FhLaJly, J he_ 
flowcha-'* does not delineate between cognitive and affective 
data. Tills is deliberate. Usually both types of data will be 
involved, hi some cases affective data will be more central and in 
others cognitive data items will be preeminant. The exact mix will 
be determined by the specific project. 

llie final class of activities in evaluation is reporting. Evalua- 
tion theorists take different positions on this activity. Some are 
content to present the information collected in the evaluative 
Oll 'ers b eliev e the evaluative work is incomplete until the 
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decision or jutlgnicnl Is niatlc. Regardless of llie stance, a 
. fcporling effort is included. 

*Ke|)orling activity, as indicated in Figure 7, starts with tlie 
deternmiation of tlie infoiiiiation (^eeds (Figure 4), for in tliat 
'^asj>cc!i . soine, of the reporting spccirications are set. As the 
- ' delineation of the alternatives Is carried out sonic aspects of tlie 
reporting activity aie set. As the value variables are established, 
still adilitionals reporting specifications are set. The level of 
decision making on which the evaluation Is to focus further 
specifies Ihe reporting. The reporting activity involves Indentirica- 
.tlon of the specific individual or Individuals who make the 
choice .and the determination of the way in wlilch the person(s) 
receive or proce5s information. Do they Intake information best 
. through reading? Tlirougji listening? Througli working throug)i 
illuslrative tasks? this information also sets specifications for the 
' . repotting activity. Withhi these specifications evaluation reporting 
conclmles with the design, development, and delivery of the 
evaluation infonnation. \^ 

Haw It Works: Three General Models 

^-^ As .slated eailierrihc operational definition of the evaluation 

. process can be described using language at different levels on a 
continuum from al)Stract to specific. The preceding was very 
. abstract, aalescrintion of the general case. This section will be 
more .specific by dealing with thiee geneiral ty|>es of evaluation 
-~ ^ currently described in the evaluation theory llterah^re. These 
^thrce operational forms of evaluation have been used for decades. 
The first is the form espoused by those individuals who define 
evaluation as measurement. The second fonn is the definition of 
.evaluation as a service to decision making. The third form, by 
^ definition, merges measurement and decision making by defining 

evaluation as a synonym of judgment. 

An aiuslration of the first form (evaluation e<|uals |ncasure. 
Mucnt) can.be seen in a school system's standardized testing 
program. The staff is awaie of a cyclical need to make certahi 
tyi^s of decisions. To help them in making those decisions, a 
^ battery of measuring procedures are administered, the responses 

t.ibuluted, and the data slo* ed ready for rctiieval if and when It Is 
O needed. ^ 
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An illustratron of ifie second form can be seen \\\ (he work pf 
an evaluation department as it tries to help a school board declde 
on the set of educational goals their school district should focus 
on. A large nuni|^r of goals are possible candidates and the 
school cannot focus on all of Miem. The goals to be considered 
must be delineated and the variables whi^rwiH be used to 
determine the relative worth of the many goals inust be specified. 
Tlie data for each goal on each variable are collected, analyzed, 
and interpreted. And, a report liidicatiiig reh :ve worth of the 
individual goals is made to the group thai has the responsibility 
for the selection of a specific set of goals. 

The third form of evaluation (evaluation equals judgment) caii 
be illustrated by the work of an accrediting agency. Knowledge- 
able judges are selected. Tliose judges examine the item to be 
accredited. Their observations are collected and a judgment is 
rendered. (The evaluation problem in this case is the intention to 
describe the quality of a program when many descriptors are 
available and their relative appropriateness is not known.) 

Tliese illustrations suggest the operational definitions of the 
thrcr general forms of evaluation (Figure 8). The figure below 
item III outlines their operational steps. The other rows detail 
their general nature, products, and criteria for qualitative assess- 
ment of an evaluative application. 

In sununary , evaluation in any of its forms involves determin- 
ing the nature of the information needed for a decision; the 
generation, analysis, and interpretation of 'ata basic to that 
'iiformation; and the reporting of the information. It is a_ 
systematic problem-solving strategy useful when there is an 
intention or need to make a choice and the relative value of the 
options is not known. Its components are a value base, a set of 
alternatives, a need to make a choice^ and "choice-maker" and 
"evaluator" roles. It is a^iaijjral humaji behavior engaged in by 
all. Sonietimes it is dov^ subjectively and for the most part 
piivately. At other times it is done systematically and publicly, 
'lite latter is our focus here. 

THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 



Tlie presentation of that center headhig, * The Affective 
,Jomaiu" in some respects is-connterproductive to clear under- 
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slatuling.^ The w(iid, ''domain ,** coiiiioles scope, dominion, 
power, boundary. U often gives rise to ideas of exclusivity, 
itducalors use (he phrase (o signal <;ome(hing other Uian 
cognitive. In this usage educators have takt\ an either*or stance, a 
stance that makes understanding the concept, aff^'^, more 
difficult because cognition and affecljvity are not discrete, not 
separate in reaf world beliavtor. . j 

'As a case in pouit consider the behavior artist. 
Composing and rendering a work of art are prime exanit)les if the 
inexorable unity of wliat Is called cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor behaviors. Ix>gical analyses of behavior have given 
labels lo aspects of behavior FOR Tllli PUkPOSli 01* STUDY 
AND COMMUNICATION about a complex concept. In this 
manner we have created three useful explanatory fictions, the 
cognitive domain, the affective domain, the psychomotor 
domain. BUT, as useful as this separation is, wc must never make 
the mistake that it is reaLor that we will see ''pure" affective 
behavior or ^'pnrc*' cognitive behavior, etc. 

Willi this caveat in mind, what is the affective domain? To 
, answer that (|uestion, we stiggest the ancient "Blind Men and the 
HIepliant'* story. To them the defniition of "elephant" was varied 
, because of diffeiiiig vantage |X)ints. J'eople describing the 
affective domain have different vantage points as well. Sonte 
describe it by lelliiig its synotiynis, Othets point to examples of 
it. Still others will tell you what it consists of. And another group 
will ply you with how it works. Two more can be found. Some 
describe by contrasting the affective domain with items that are 
related but different. Ar.d finally, there are people who describe 
by telling how it fits in^tiie giand scheme. 

We agree with Henry Cady (1967): Toappieliend the meaning 
of a complex concept ALK of these forms of description or 
definition need to be used. So, to practice that belief, the 
following discussion merges the message from all tiT the **blind 
men." 

I he affetlivc doniitiii is an abstract categorical term which 
references a class of concepts. As such, it has no synonyms, jti 
normal and professional discourse, it is used as if it is the opposite 
(an antonym) ol the cognitive dcnnain. This is a mistaken usage 
for theie are cognitive aspects lo affective behavior and affective 
O jspucts to cognitive behavior. 
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Al linics. bolli in^ncral and professional discourse, u number 
of terms are used as synonyms (e.g., emoHons. aUiludes. values, 
perceplions. anxiely. love, hatred, feelings, beliefs, etc.). Tliere 
are Iwo difficuUies in (liis. FIrsI, (he term m which we are 
focused is "affective domain." The 4crm "enu)lioiis" cannol be a 
synonym of the term ''affective domain" for the formtir. 
"einolions," us a plural term, references more than one of Ihe 
entities of hilerest while the term "affective domain" references a 
(singular) category. The failure to recognize the nioveinenl from a 
category lo an element in thai category blocks thorough 
understanding. 

Tlie second difficulty here is shown when people say, "Right! 
Tinotions' and the 'affective domain' are not synonyms" 'Emo- 
tion' (singular) and 'affect' are synonyms!" Wrong! Our language 
has a bulltMn variable, abstract to specific. ''Hniolion'! and' 
"affect" are at different levels of abstraction (or specificity) just 
as "nephew" and "aunt" aie at different levels on a kinship 
variable. "Affect" is a more inclusive concept than is "emotion." 
And, "the affective domain" is a still higher level of abstraction. 

Ouring the NSPER: 76 sessions, note was nwile of the fact 
that the paper presenters and the participants used over a dozen 
w^rds in talking about the focus of interest, the affective domain. 
In son^e of the discussion there was at least the hint that these 
terms (and concepts) comprise a taxonomy. That is, one of the 
terms, "perception" encompassed another, "self-perception." in 
turn "perception" was encompassed by i,ome other term. The 
. ' groups at the three NSPER: 76 sessions were asked by writer 
to help construct a taxonomy of this leiminology. An effort of 
this sort was made. And, althongli tlie taxonomy that resulted 
was far from definitive, it did seem 'to he«D people apprehend 
meaning of the concept, "the affective domain." For that reason, 
and to spur reaction, that tentative ta\onomy is presented hi 
Figure 9. 

The affective domain is the term for t' whole class and as 
such h the most al>stract concept in the taxonomy. Conunents by 
NSPER: 76 speakers suggest that the affective domahi has two 
subdivisions, the physiological and the psychosocial. It was 
further suggested that thd former was more often the concern of 
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llic tiiedicat field and (lie luUcr of (lie fields of ediicalton, 
psychology, anr .ociology. The dolled lines in Figuie 9 suggcFl 
that addilional calegories mighl exisl. 

Tlietphysiological class, according lo knowledge of our nervous 
system, can be subdivided inio sonialic and visceral responses. 
Tlie former includes Ihose inlernal changes in body leinperaliire,^ 
respiralion, pulse rale, and blood pressure. The lallcr' areMhe 
sensors for external sliniuli and muscle conlraclions and expan- 
sion. 

Tlie oilier major branch of llie affeclive dcuiiain subdivides 
into calegor;es^ labeled •'values," '^emolions," and "peicontions" 
Values, in jlie NSPOR: 76 discussions, seemed lo encompass 
beliefs a'fid attiludes; emotions divide inIo pleasani and un- 
pleasp*'l ^iijatious; and perceptions into Ihose of self and olliers. 

'Ilic reaifcr should kccj/ in mind llial Hie classificalion in 
Figure 9 is prop.Qj|ca^nly asia suggested direction. The NSPKR: 
76*parlicipanlsji^1liis writer have serious reservations about the 
viflidily of tlie-plac^netit Oflllic.tc^^^^^^^^^ caveat, three 

tilings can be acSidpted froii| this effot't lo "talconoiiu/.c." First, 
the domain does have tcriiiihology M diffcriiig levels of abstrac- 
tion (or S|)€cincily). Second, a laxoiioiiiy of affective domain 
terms seems to have potential for enhandng oiU understanding. 
Third, in the affeclive domain involves measu/rijiiir /t^and thus, 
focuses on the specific. MeasiireinenI of gros^ XosOaetioiis are 
very difficult and usually accomplished by coryiffhiiiig observa- 
tions of more sj^ecific things. Therefore, nicasufeiiieiit in the 
affective domanii' is likely lo focus on pcrceptnUis of self and 
other, on attitudes and beliefs, and on ipleasmitness. Again, 
although they encourage fiirlher analysis alofig these lines, the 
- participants In the NSPIiR: 76 sessions do not endorse the 
|)articnlars of the clr^sification system presented in Figure 9. 

To this point c ur definition effort has dealt wilji synonyms 
and antonyms, jii so doing hovcvei, we have touched on 
\onstitntive definition - what it consists of. The discussion 
hidjcates that the components of the affective domain are 
concbpls of varyuig concreteuess or substance. FurtlM»r, there is 
confusibn in the field about them. That confusion is demon- 
strated wli(^n persons try to stnte the inclusion-exclusion criteria 
that would ()e(crnuiic whether concept J( is or is not included in 
gl^^s taxonomy otx^omain. ' 

\ 
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. Coiiliision is iilso upparcnl when wc try to coiistnicl un 
opcnilional dcriniliott - how docs it work? The effort by 
Knithwohi and others on a taxonomy of the affective domain, 
although onr best effort to date, is more an operational defmition 
than it is a taxonomy. Its levels start with receiving and move 
throngh respor/'lng, valuing, organizing, and characteri/Jng. Such 
terminology classifies levels of operations. 

We can defme by giving illustrations or pointing to instances in 
wliich affect exists. Ostensive deiluition is possibly our strcuigest 
suit when it comes to defming affect. Unfortunately, such a 
defniiticmal approach is not accorded nuicli prestige. Our culture 
does not recognize ostensive dennition as a very important mode 
of dennition. We want to cmuit, measure, and opcrationalize, a 
point that will be picked up in the fmal section of this paper. 

Dctining the affective domain by^ccmttasting it with related 
items is another approach that needs attention. The ''affective 
domain'* should be contrasted with "affect,** with the "cognitive 
domain" (he ''psyciuuuotor domain,** and other related concepts. 
Tliis wfiter is incapable of making these contrasts. Sonteone with 
greater knowledge in this subject matter is needed to do the job. 

1he importance of ttiis form of delinition can be seen by 
analogy. Consider for a nu)ment a c(mtrast definition of reading. 

Reading is like listening, writing, and speaking. They 
a!i involve messages itansmitted from peisou io 
person. Listening and reading focus on the leceiving « 
ot coded messages. They are different in that reading 
deals wTlh messages encoded in a visual media while 
the messages in listening are encoded in an aural 
media. Keading i like writing. They both involve 
visually cod^'i message processing. They differ in that 
leading is decoding and writing is encoding. 



Woik of this sort on the **alfective domain" is needed to ? Hp us 
apprehend the meaning of the concept. 

1he last foim of dennition cnn be called classificatory 
definilion where does it Ht in the grand scheme of Ihings? We 
hiive rudimentary work here. The affective doiuaui is an aspect of 
iiehavior akin to the cognitive and psychomotor domains. As such 
.they assist us m analy/ing l)eliavior psychologically and socio- 
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logically, (hat is, wlial is going on wiUiin und hcUvecn individuuls. 

As staled above, our attempts to apprehend the meaning of 
the affective domain are coniphcated due to fragmentation of' 
previous work and our failure to attend to some forms of 
definition. Our underslandiiig would be enhanced jf: (I) we 
deveh)ped and carried out systematic definition efforts on those 
forms of definition that have been neglected tc date; and (2) we 
find a way of synthesizing the meaning presented from all the 
ocfinition forms. Tlie whole is more than the sum of its parts. 

ACCEPTANCE OF OUR 
AFFECTIVE EPISTEMOLOGY 

<^ One of the barilers to knowledge and utilization of the 
affective domain in eval^tion can be found in ^he epistemology 
we be!ieve to be preeifPant. How do we know that we know 
something? hi our culture (the Euro-American heritage) we know 
that we know something when we can classify it and count and 
measure It. And, we really know that thing when all of us get the 
same numbers! This epistemology is reinforced over and over by 
schools, hidustry, government, social press for accountability, 
etc: W-et's test it," "Measure it so we can know wliafs 
happening." 

There is another epistemology, a primarily affective one, that 
has been attributed to the Afro American heritage. In that 
epistemology we know that we know something when we can feel 
' It. As implied earlier, Ihis^knowing hy-feeling epistemology is not 
accorded tjie prestige that is given to the count and-measure 
approach J[ut, it is a way o{ knowing that we ought to recognize 
and use. Further, the counj^nd nieasure epistemology is not free 
• fioni error. In fact there ^/e dasses of error to which we become 
vulnejable when we rely on it for knowing, errors of logic, of 
measurement, and of analysis. - 

III our recent history there are n)any examples of our rejection 
of the feeling epistemology. Title I of the filemenlary and 
Secoiidary Education Act provided an abundance of them. That 
act mandated that the projects* funded through it be evaluated. 
To the education community, and others, that meant, "count it 
and measure it!*' So we did. Time after time the numbers wc got 
J» show any differences in effect. So we dropped those 
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proccdmes. Mauy times dial (ermiiiaUoti caused bad feelings. The 
people ill Uiose programs were exciled aboul wlial was happen- 
ing. They, could feel a change! Uul ihai wasn't good enough! 
Knowing by feeling was no match for knowing by (he numbeis! 

Many people strongly belie<rc thai feeling is an unreliable way 
of knowing. Uul, how do Ihcy know Uiat? Moslly by feeling! To 
the wriler il Is sheer folly lo reject any way of knowing! The 
|)crson addicted lo a single epislemology, who denies himself the 
use of alt other episleniologies, is much more likely (o err than is 
the person who uses various episleniologies asr cSiecks and 
balances on each oilier. 

riie message is clear. If we are lo evalualc affeclive aspccis of 
educaiional programing, we niusi accept and become morjc skilled 
al sensing, at feeling wlial is going on. Thai slalemeni does not 
mean llial we should stop counlingand measuring. Rallier, il is 
born oul of a recognilion lliat our altitudes aboul how lo really 
know somelhing loo oflcn exclude llie useof affeclivilf. And.U 
is born oul of a personal recognilkm of liow lough it is logel In 
touch with my own feeling! it is something 1 must continually 
work on. 

SUMMARY 

Hie anictive (iomaiii relates to evaluation in two ways: as an 
aspect of programs or products to be evaluation, and as a vehicle 
lor the evaluatijgi. To uSe this relation requires knowledge of the 
evaluation process and «)f the nieaning of the concept, tlie 
affeclive domain. 

Evaluation is described here as a systematic problem-solving 
process appropriate for situations iti wlijcli choice making Is our 
^intention and we do not know the relative worth of the options 
that structure the dioice situation. IIvaluatiot.i is described 
operationally and coniponentially. 

I he affective domain references an aspect of behavior that has 
been isolated via logical analysis from the remaining aspects of 
behavior. Our knowledge base related to the concept, affect, is 
sparSe. To help suggest directions of investigation six definitional 
approaches are listed and applied and a tentative taxonomy of 
terminology is presented . | 
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Finally, it is argucj'tlial affect as an cplsteinology deserves 
greater acceptance; that tlie use of a single episteniology (usually 
the cognitive) is more prone tS error than the use of several; and, 
that work is needed to help us get in touch with our feelings and^ 
thus Improve our ability to know via affcctivity. Try it' It f*els 
good!!! ' - 
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